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SOMERVILLE    HALL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THERE  are  few  things  that  strike  us  more, 
in  retracing  the  course  of  our  past  lives, 
than  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  situation  of  the  families  around  us,  and 
in  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
friends  of  our  youth.  We  never  see  the  ef- 
fect of  such  changes  so  forcibly  displayed, 
as  when  years  of  absence  have  repeatedly 
separated  us  from  our  own  home  circle  j  and 
it  might  sometimes  furnish  a  subject  for  re- 
trospection, of  no  idle  or  unprofitable  nature, 
to  inquire  by  what  moral  agency  some  fam- 
ilies have  been  enabled  to  rise,  while  others 
have  fallen  in  the  scale  of  social  influence 
and  domestic  comfort. 

With  such  feelings  I  would  retrace  the 
history  of  my  past  life,  when,  after  obtaining 
an  appointment  in  India,  I  went  into  the 
north  of  England,  to  pay  a  visit  to  ray  only 
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sister,  who  was  happily  married,  and  settled 
at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Somer- 
ville  Hall. 

Fond  of  all  rural  sports,  I  here  amused 
myself  to  my  heart's  content,  wishing  only 
it  was  possible  to  avoid  the  visits  of  the 
country  people,  upon  whom  I  looked  down 
from  the  classic  eminence  I  had  recently  ob- 
tained at  college,  with  no  common  degree  of 
disdain.  In  vain  my  sister  told  me  of  this  wor- 
thy person,  and  that  good  family,  of  singular 
characters  she  had  met  with,  and  of  genius 
born,  and  blushing  in  the  shade.  It  was  well 
for  her  to  be  amused  and  contented  with  all 
that  surrounded  her  where  her  lot  was  cast  j 
but  with  me  the  case  was  widely  different, 
and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  be  more 
than  barely  civil  to  the  society  I  met  at  her 
house. 

One  day,  however,  she  appeared  to  be  en- 
joying a  premeditated  triumph.  The  Som- 
ervilles  of  Somerville  Hall  were  expected  to 
dinner,  and  with  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  this  house,  she  had  contracted  a 
close  intimacy. 

Of  the  name  of  Kate  Somerville  I  had 
already  become  weary  j  as  well  as  of  the 
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history  of  her  wit,  her  lovers,  her  music,  her 
riding,  her  fortune,  and  her  eccentricity ; 
and  I  had  pictured  her  to  myself  an  untamed 
country  girl,  setting  up  for  a  character, 
proud  of  her  money,  flirting  with  the  farm- 
ers of  the  neighborhood,  and  queening  it, 
with  a  kind  of  vulgar  superiority,  over  every 
one  she  met. 

In  this  idea  of  my  sister's  friend  I  had 
dwelt  so  long,  that  the  bare  mention  of  her 
name  had  become  an  offence  to  me  ;  and 
yet  every  one  would  mention  it.  Th 
country  jockeys  talked  about  her  pony,  the 
ladies  about  her  dress,  the  envious  about 
her  oddities,  the  poor  about  her  benevo- 
lence, the  scrupulous  about  her  extrava- 
gance, the  extravagant  about  her  scruples, 
until  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  her ;  but 
instead  of  the  curiosity  which  such  contra- 
dictory reports  might  naturally  have  excited, 
1  conceived  a  sort  of  horror  at  the  idea  of 
encountering  a  woman  of  so  many  preten- 
sions ;  and  to  avoid  the  long  day  she  was 
expected  to  spend  at  my  brother's,  I  should 
have  betaken  myself  to  the  fields  until  night- 
fall, had  I  not  been  unfortunately  confined 
to  the  house  by  a  severe  cold. 
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To  increase  my  disgust,  other  neighbors 
were  expected,  so  that  I  was  to  see  this 
heroine  in  full  play,  among  her  humble 
friends,  and  admiring  satellites.  Escape 
being  impossible,  I  nerved  myself  for  the 
occasion,  and  determined,  as  my  last  and 
only  resource,  to  keep  the  whole  length  of 
the  room  between  myself,  and  the  object  of 
my  anticipated  dislike. 

All  the  other  guests  had  arrived,  and  were 
sitting  in  country  state  around  the  drawing- 
room,  when  I  heard  a  loud  and  not  unmusi- 
cal laugh  in  the  adjoining  apartment ;  and 
my  sister,  evidently  recognising  a  well- 
known  sound,  hastened  out  to  welcome  her 
friend.  The  laugh  still  continued,  as  Miss 
Somerville  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  father,  a  most  respectable-looking  gen- 
tleman of  fifty,  with  blue  coat,  white  waist- 
coat, and  powdered  hair.  The  lady  laughed 
on,  for  though  she  was  undergoing  the  cere- 
mony of  being  presented  to  the  company, 
she  was  all  the  while  telling  my  sister  the 
history  of  some  droll  adventure  which  had 
detained  them  by  the  way. 

"  This  is  absolute   rudeness,"  thought  I, 
as  the  party  advanced  toward  me  \    and  I 
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consequently  condescended  to  pay  no  far- 
ther regard  to  my  sister's  friend,  than  to 
notice  that  she  had  a  profusion  of  close 
curling  black  hair  thrown  back  from  a  broad 
clear  forehead,  and  teeth  of  the  most  shin- 
ing whiteness.  I  afterward  discovered  that 
her  eyes  were  dark  and  flashing;  and  though 
her  mouth  was  rather  wide,  the  bold  and 
beautiful  curve  of  her  chin,  and  the  noble 
line  from  that  to  her  small  classical  ear,  were 
such  as  might  have  redeemed  from  vulgar- 
ity a  countenance  more  broadly  marked  than 
hers. 

Miss  Somerville  was  certainly  not  what  I 
had  expected.  She  was  bold,  but  not  vul- 
gar—  bold,  for  she  was  a  spoiled  child,  and 
had  never  known  the  fear  of  punishment  — 
bold,  for  she  was  a  high-minded  woman,  and 
had  never  felt  the  shame  of  acting  a  false 
part. 

Still,  I  did  not  like  her.  She  had  the 
manners  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  be  thought  droll ;  and  though  in  my  heart 
I  could  not  accuse  her  of  affectation,  there 
was  an  arch  curve  about  her  lips,  and  a  tri- 
umphal elevation  of  her  marked  and  mean- 
ing eyebrows,  that  seemed  to  set  me  at 
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defiance ;  so  that  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I 
had  assumed  the  air  and  tone  of  one  who 
acts  on  the  defensive.  With  others  she  con- 
versed rapidly  and  fluently  ;  but  whenever 
her  opinions  and  mine  came  in  contact,  they 
were  decidedly  opposed;  and  before  the  even- 
ing closed,  we  were  positively  rude  to  each 
other.  On  my  part,  I  was  piqued  that  one 
so  young,  and  a  woman,  should  presume  to 
take  the  lead  in  conversation  ;  while  she  was 
equally  surprised  and  annoyed,  to  find  a 
gentleman,  and  a  stranger,  insensible  to  her 
attractions,  and  unmoved  by  her  influence. 

Once,  and  once  only,  I  detected  myself 
gazing  at  her  with  admiration.  She  had  been 
talking  with  an  old  gentleman,  of  narrow 
prejudices,  and  rigid  ways  of  thinking 
and  judging  of  the  poor  ;  when,  forgetting 
all  argument,  all  reasoning,  and  all  calcula- 
tion—  three  things  she  was  rather  apt  to 
forget  —  she  burst  forth  into  such  an  indig- 
nant and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  human  nature,  that  the  com- 
pany became  silent,  and  every  eye  was  fix- 
ed upon  her.  Upon  which  she  appeared 
suddenly  to  recollect  herself,  and,  shocked 
at  the  prominent  part  she  was  taking,  as  well 
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as  at  the  degree  of  personal  feeling  she  was 
exhibiting,  a  burning  crimson  rushed  into 
her  face,  while  she  bent  down  her  head, 
silent  and  evidently  abashed. 

"  There  is  some  grace  in  her  yet,"  thought 
I,  "  for  she  knows  how  to  blush  ;  and  from 
that  moment  I  regarded  her  with  more  com- 
placency ;  while  my  sister  relieved  her  em- 
barrassment, by  immediately  proposing  mu- 
sic. 

Again  I  was  annoyed  beyond  measure,  for 
I  doubted  not  this  country  belle  would  in- 
flict upon  us  some  old  piece  of  music,  with 
its  endless  variations  and  accompaniments, 
the  practice  of  a  wrhole  year  of  her  boarding- 
school  education.  I  was  mistaken  in  my 
calculations,  however  5  for  Miss  Somerville 
refused  to  be  the  first  to  play;  and  my  sis- 
ter had  to  make  many  journeys  round  the 
room,  pleading  with  different  ladies  before 
any  could  be  led  blushing  to  the  instrument. 

As  usual,  when  they  did  come,  they  came 
in  shoals;  and  the  gentlemen  then  amused 
themselves  with  politics,  more  to  their 
hearts'  content.  There  were  still  some  of 
the  party  not  so  easily  satisfied  ;  and  I  heard 
my  sister  whisper  to  her  friend,  "  My  dear 
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Kate,  have  pity  upon  my  piano,  and  put  a 
stop  to  this  discord." 

Kate  laughed  heartily  at  my  sister's  dilem- 
ma ;  but  rose  immediately,  and  taking  her 
humble  place  among  the  musical  group, 
waited  patiently  until  two  young  ladies  had 
finished  their  well-known  company  duet ; 
when  the  party  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
make  way  for  one  whose  pretensions  all 
agreed  to  be  unrivalled,  though  her  style  of 
singing  was  by  no  means  popular. 

I  had  watched  these  movements,  and  pre- 
pared my  nerves  for  what  I  expected  would 
be  showing  off  in  the  highest  style  of  coun- 
try execution ;  in  other  words,  making  as 
much  noise  as  the  piano  was  cap.ible  of  pro- 
ducing, when  my  ear  was  caught  by  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  Scotch  ballads,  sung  by  the 
clearest  and  most  musical  of  voices,  with 
rapid  alternations  of  playfulness  and  pathos, 
that  it  seemed  to  come  as  fresh  from  the 
heart  of  the  minstrel,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
played  or  sung  before  —  a  genuine  burst  of 
feelings,  sung  as  the  wild  bird  sings  on  his 
native  tree.  I  had  heard  more  powerful 
voices,  and  listened  to  performances  more 
elaborate  and  complete,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  I  had  never  before  listened  to  such  free- 
born  native  music  ;  and  when  the  song  was 
ended,  I  found  I  had  unconsciously  placed 
myself  beside  the  singer,  while  most  of  those 
who  previously  composed  the  musical  group, 
had  fallen  back  into  their  places,  and  were 
forming  themselves  into  little  coteries  of 
laughter  and  of  gossip  around  the  room. 

Miss  Somerville  rose  from  her  seat. 

"  You  are  not  tired,"  I  exclaimed  with  im- 
patience. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  see  my 
audience  is.  My  style  of  music  is  not  pop- 
ular among  them.  They  like  their  own 
much  better  j  and  I  must  not  monopolize." 

My  sister  had  now  moved  away  to  another 
part  of  the  room ;  and  I  consequently  found 
myself  tete-a-tete  with  the  very  person  I 
most  wished  to  avoid  j  and  who,  unless  she 
would  be  always  singing  to  me,  would,  I  be- 
lieved, be  nothing  but  intolerable.  Contrary 
to  my  expectations,  we  fell  into  a  most  awk- 
ward silence,  when  suddenly  the  lady  turned 
to  me,  and  said,  with  a  look  of  grave  con- 
cern, "  You  seem  to  have  a  dreadful  cold, 
sir.  It  must  be  a  sad  bore  to  sit  in  such  a 
room  as  this,  and  hear  us  all  talking  of 
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things  you  do  n't  care  about,  with  that  ring* 
ing  in  the  ear,  and  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
which  a  bad  cold  produces.  I  know  nothing 
worse  to  endure  ;  and  in  charity  to  you,  I 
am  going  to  break  up  the  party,  by  carry- 
ing off  my  father.  But,  stay  one  moment.'* 

And  she  went  hastily  out  of  the  room, 
without  allowing  me  time  to  apologize  for 
my  stupidity  and  rudeness,  on  the  score  of 
that  indisposition  which  she  had  so  kindly 
noticed.  My  sister  followed  her,  but  soon 
returned. 

"When  will  these  people  go  awayV'  1 
asked  with  impatience. 

"As  soon  as  Mr.  and  Miss  Somerville 
order  their  carriage.'5 

"And  why  don't  they  order  it  now!" 

"  Because  Miss  Somerville  is  standing  by 
the  nursery-fire,  making  you  a  nostrum  for 
your  cold." 

"  What  an  unaccountable  creature  !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Why,  I  have  been  positively 
rude  to  her." 

"  That  makes  no  difference  with  her,"  re- 
plied my  sister.  "  She  would  cure  the  mal- 
ady of  an  enemy,  just  as  willingly  as  that  of 
a  friend." 
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"  Then  there  is  nothing  personal  in  the 
matter,"  thought  I,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
disappointment. 

In  a  few  days  this  visit  was  to  be  return- 
ed;  and  so  much  were  the  effects  of  my 
cold  alleviated  by  the  means  above  alluded 
to,  that  I  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
indisposition  a  plea  for  absenting  myself 
from  the  party. 

Somerville  Hall  was  built  in  the  old  En- 
glish style.  It  had  a  square  flat  front,  with 
octagonal  towers  projecting  a  little  at  each 
end ;  and  there  were  turrets,  and  recesses, 
and  mullioned  windows,  and  winding  pas- 
sages, and  all  sorts  of  things  to  be  long  re- 
membered about  it ;  but  most  of  all  the  ivy. 
Never  have  I  seen  such  deep,  such  rich  fes- 
toons of  ivy,  as  hung  over  the  arched  en- 
trance of  the  eastern  tower.  And  then 
there  was  that  old-fashioned  plant,  with  its 
bright  red  berries,  and  short  green  leaves, 
and  the  rambling  clematis  all  about  the  front; 
while  a  white  rose  climbed  up  to  the  window 
of  Kate's  own  room,  as  if  to  mark  the  purity 
and  sacredness  of  that  particular  spot. 

But  I  forget ;  for  I  was  a  long  time  before 
I  thought  there  was  anything  sacred  con- 
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nected  with  her ;  and  especially  on  the  daj 
I  allude  to,  though  she  had  cured  my  cold> 
I  felt  as  if  I  owed  her  a  sort  of  revenge, 
because  I  could  not  dislike  her  as  I  had  in- 
tended ;  and  I  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  bring  her  down,  and 
humble  her. 

The  avenue  of  elms  through  which  we 
drove,  did  not  lead  directly  to  the  house, 
though  it  commanded  a  view  of  it  through 
many  openings  in  the  trees ;  but  when  we 
had  approached  within  a  hundred  yards,  the 
road  turned  off  into  an  open  sweep,  along  a 
lawn  of  the  smoothest  turf,  sloping  down  to 
a  bright  sparkling  river,  which  watered  the 
adjoining  meadows,  winding  like  a  silver 
thread  among  the  green  tufts  of  ash,  and 
birch,  and  willow,  that  fringed  its  verdant 
banks.  In  approaching  nearer  to  the  man- 
sion, we  passed  along  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
shrubbery,  whose  winding  walks  were  scarce- 
ly visible  among  the  thickly-grouping  lilacs, 
and  laburnums,  and  the  weeping  willows, 
that  hung  over  the  road. 

On  reaching  this  spot,  my  sister  exclaim- 
ed with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  an 
enormous  mound  of  earth,  which  several 
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workmen  were  engaged  in  rearing,  while 
beside  them  stood  the  master  of  the  house, 
his  attention  being  so  entirely  absorbed,  that 
he  did  not  observe  our  carriage  pass.  It 
was  then  I  first  learned  that  this  excellent 
man  —  for  excellent  he  certainly  was  in  all 
qualities  of  the  heart  —  was  inveterately  ad- 
dicted to  the  habit  of  devoting  himself  to 
what  are  commonly  called  hobbies ;  and 
having  no  public  pursuits,  nor  anything,  in 
short,  to  lead  him  out  of  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  his  hereditary  domain,  the  restless 
spirit  of  invention,  so  often  mistaken  for 
that  of  improvement,  had  left  its  traces  on 
many  portions  of  his  estate,  where  sums  of 
money  had  been  sunk  sufficient  to  have 
cured  a  man  less  enterprising,  of  the  fasci- 
nating, but  dangerous  habit  of  trying  exper- 
iments on  a  large  and  expensive  scale.  In 
one  part  of  his  grounds,  in  particular,  though 
happily  remote  from  the  house,  was  a  ruin- 
ous heap  of  broken  earth,  interspersed  with 
deep  pits,  beside  which  were  scattered  a  few 
slightly-built  sheds,  unoccupied,  and  falling 
to  decay.  Here  Mr.  Somerville  had  once 
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intended  to  establish  a  pottery ;  but  the  idea 
of  digging  for  coal  soon  afterward  presenting 
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itself  to  his  mind,  the  latter  gained  the  as- 
cendency j  and  another  part  of  his  estate 
presented  an  equally  deserted  scene,  strewed 
with  the  vestiges  of  a  project  equally  futile. 

It  was  strange,  as  Kate  used  often  to  ob- 
serve, that  her  father  should  allow  these 
things  to  remain  —  that  he  should  not  em- 
ploy some  of  his  numerous  host  of  laborers 
to  smooth  down  the  earth,  and  carry  off 
the  rubbish,  in  order  to  efface  the  memory 
of  defeated  enterprise.  The  disease  of 
hobby-riding,  had,  however,  the  same  symp- 
toms and  character  with  him,  as  with  others. 
The  object  of  the  present  moment,  and  the 
hopes  it  supplied,  so  entirely  occupied  his 
mind,  that  he  seemed  to  feel  neither  the 
pain  of  wounded  pride,  nor  that  of  disap- 
pointed effort.  To  him  the  future  was  all ; 
and  the  past  was  consequently  nothing. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  Mr.  Somerville 
presented  a  perfect  picture  of  an  amiable, 
peace-loving  country-gentleman.  And  so 
in  fact  he  was.  He  had  not  an  unkind 
thought  or  feeling  toward  any  human  being. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  knew  very  little 
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what  human  beings  were.  On  the  subject 
of  chymical  combinations,  and  patent  ma- 
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chinery,  his  information  was  far  more  exten- 
sive, and  his  attention  more  easily  excited. 
He  would  probably  have  fallen  asleep,  had 
any  one  talked  to  him  of  moral  principle ; 
and  even  on  the  finer  distinctions  of  relio-ious 
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creed  and  party,  he  was  neither  an  intelligent, 
nor  a  patient  listener ;  although  no  man  could 
be  more  strictly  moral,  as  to  general  conduct, 
or  more  scrupulous  in  observing  the  religious 
forms  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from 
his  youth.  Talk  to  Mr.  Somerville,  however, 
on  some  of  his  favorite  subjects,  tell  him  of 
some  recent  invention  in  mechanism,  or  dis- 
covery in  science,  and  his  eyes  were  lighted 
up  with  animation,  his  whole  frame  was  in- 
stinct with  another  life,  and  he  became  for 
the  instant  a  new  and  a  different  man. 

Kate  Somerville,  tempted  as  she  sometimes 
was  to  treat  with  playful  satire  her  father's 
little  peculiarities,  still  spoke  of  them  with 
affectionate  tenderness,  saying  they  were  so 
harmless,  so  droll,  and  they  made  him  so 
happy.  They  had,  however,  two  great  dis- 
advantages—  they  wasted  his  money;  and 
they  rendered  him,  what  otherwise  his  good 
feeling  could  never  have  allowed  him  to  be, 
at  times  excessively  tiresome. 
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On  arriving  at  Somerville  Hall  on  the  day 
alluded  to,  we  saw  my  sister's  friend  already 
on  the  steps.  Kegardless  of  those  forms  of 
polished  life,  which  would  have  detained  her 
in  the  drawing-room  until  we  entered  ;  she 
rushed  out  to  meet  us,  and  even  clasped  my 
sister's  hand  at  the  door  of  the  carriage. 

o 

Had  a  painter  wished  for  a  personification 
of  all  the  ideas  we  are  accustomed  to  imbody 
in  a  true  English  welcome  -  -  a  welcome  en- 
tire, and  hearty,  and  undisguised,  he  would 
have  chosen  Kate  Somerville  at  that  moment; 
nay,  at  any  moment  of  that  day,  for  her  looks, 
her  manners,  the  energy  with  which  she  stir- 
red up  a  closely-packed  fire,  inquired  after 
my  cold,  and  drew  the  most  comfortable 
chairs  into  the  most  comfortable  places,  made 
us  feel  at  once,  that  we  were  making  her 
happy,  arid  ourselves  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  a  nice  art,  that  of  making  people  feel  glad 
they  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  coming  to 
see  you.  Kate  Somerville  understood  it 
well. 

"I  have  invited  no  one  to  meet  you,"  she 
said,  "  except  our  good  friend  the  clergyman, 
for  I  am  a  great  economist  of  pleasure,  and 
I  wanted  to  have  you  all  to  ourselves," 
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The  clergyman,  who  was  a  friendly  and 
intelligent  man,  at  that  moment  arrived  ;  and 
one  of  the  party  then  inquired,  what  Mr. 
Somerville  was  so  busy  with  in  the  garden. 

"Pray,  do  not  ask  me,"  said  the  daughter, 
with  evident  chagrin.  "There  is  something 
rising  higher  and  higher  every  day  ;  but 
what  it  is  to  be,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
Sometimes  I  have  strong  suspicions  it  is  to 
be  a  volcano  ;  for  you  must  know  chymistry 
is  all  the  rage  with  us  at  present. — Mr.  Fer- 
guson — " 

"  Is  Mr.  Ferguson  here  V  asked  the  cler- 
gyman rather  hastily. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Kate,  "or  I  should  not 
have  invited  you.  For  though  yours  is  an 
order  which  ought  especially  to  live  in  char- 
ity with  all  men,  I  strongly  suspect  you,  Mr. 
Forbes,  of  hating  that  man." 

"I  certainly  should  not  choose  Mr.  Fergu- 
son for  my  own  private  companion  j"  replied 
Mr.  Forbes.  "But  as  to  hating  him,  I  hope 
I  hate  no  man." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Ferguson  V  inquired  my 
sister,  "  if  it  be  fair  to  ask.  I  never  heard 
of  him  before  as  being  at  all  intimate  here." 

"He  is  a  man  of  gas,  and  blow-pipes,  and 
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steam-pressure,"  replied  Kate,  "  and  my 
father  has  conceived  a  great  liking  for  him, 
because  he  is  about  to  take  out  a  patent  for 
some  wonderful  invention.  But  really  I  pay 
so  little  attention  to  these  things,  that  I  am 
unable  to  tell  you  what  it  is.  But  here  comes 
my  good  father,  so  now  we  will  have  dinner; 
and  I  hope  none  of  you  will  require  a  patent 
invention  for  creating  an  appetite." 

Mr.  Somerville  welcomed  his  guests  with 
much  of  the  genuine  cordiality  of  his  daugh- 
ter, though  he  was  a  man  of  few  words,  ex- 
cept when  some  of  his  favorite  subjects  were 
introduced.  Then  indeed  the  case  became 
a  very  protracted  one;  and  my  sister  know- 
ing by  experience  the  difficulty  of  treating 
the  good  man's  constitutional  weakness,  used 
to  warn  us  off  the  dangerous  ground  with 
great  tact  and  skill. 

"You  must  not  speak  of  his  pleasure- 
grounds,"  she  whispered,  as  we  went  into 
the  dining-room  ;  for  though  you  will  have 
to  walk  round  them  before  the  day  is  over, 
the  longer  you  can  put  off  this  subject,  the 
shorter  your  penance  will  be." 

At  the  head  of  her  father's  table  Miss 
Somerville  appeared  to  great  advantage.  She 
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had  lost  her  mother  when  a  child,  and  the 
habit  thus  acquired  of  superintending  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  family,  had 
added,  to  the  many  good  qualities  with 
which  her  character  was  adorned,  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  practical  part  of  domestic  economy, 
combined  with  the  delicacy  and  good  taste 
which  keep  all  display  of  such  knowledge 
to  its  proper  time  and  place. 

The  table  at  Somerville  Hall  was  covered 
with  what  some  would  call  "vulgar  plenty," 
in  short,  with  the  best  of  country  fare,  and 
many  of  the  greatest  delicacies  were  of  Kate's 
own  making  5  for  she  despised  nothing,  which, 
as  she  used  to  say  in  homely  phrase,  "help* 
ed  to  make  people  comfortable." 

"And  you  never  like  to  make  them  un° 
comfortable  1"  said  I :  for  her  manner  was 
one  to  invite  freedom. 

"  Don't  you  remember,"  she  replied, 
'iwhen  you  were  a  child,  and  cried  for  noth- 
ing, your  kind  nurses  used  to  give  you  a  box 
on  the  ear  by  way  of  something  to  cry  for  1 
Now  I  confess,  when  I  see  people  fastidious, 
and  proud,  and  dissatisfied  with  those  they 
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cannot  understand,  it  does  sometimes  tempt 
me  to  give  them  something  to  dislike." 

Had  this  remark  been  made  with  bitterness, 
it  would  probably  have  closed  our  acquaint- 
ance then  and  there,  for  I  was  perfectly 
aware  of  its  application ;  but  when  I  looked 
at  the  speaker,  she  was  regarding  me  with 
such  an  animated  and  playful  smile,  that  I 
could  not  choose  but  forgive  her.  Beside 
which,  she  was  helping  me  to  the  wing  of  a 
chicken,  so  I  was  compelled  to  thank  her, 
whether  I  felt  grateful  or  not. 

It  seems  a  strange  anomaly  in  human  na- 
ture, that  so  many  \vorthy  people  of  respect- 
able understanding,  should,  so  far  as  their 
own  practice  is  concerned,  be  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  being  agreeable,  and  being 
tiresome.  Poor  Mr.  Somerville  had  not  the 
tact  to  perceive  when  the  ladies  had  left  the 
room,  and  the  wine  had  been  many  times 
round  the  table,  and  he  had  fairly  entered 
upon  his  then  pet  subject  —  the  art  of  vary- 
ing the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  produce 
gentle  undulations  in  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds --that  his  guests  were  all  sitting 
uneasily  on  their  chairs,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  or  exchanging  glances  with  each 
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other  \  until  at  last,  in  order  to  change  the 
scene,  if  not  the  subject,  my  brother  pro- 
posed a  stroll  in  the  grounds,  and  we  gladly 
rose  from  the  table  5  for  the  dinner-hour  at 
Somerville  Hall  was  the  same  as  in  the  olden 
time  — :  so  early  as  to  admit  of  a  walk  before 
tea. 

On  reaching  the  garden,  it  was  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  us  that  the  master  of  the 
house  was  not  ashamed,  but  actually  proud, 
to  show  us  what  eight  workmen,  two  carts, 
and  four  horses,  were  doing  in  his  grounds, 
and  in  what  was  once  the  loveliest  spot  of 
all.  He  had  imbibed  the  notion,  however, 
that  this  particular  part  was  too  flat,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  great  mound  we  had  seen 
in  approaching,  were  deep  hollows,  where 
the  water  now  stood  in  pools.  The  flower- 
beds too,  on  which  Kate,  and  even  her  father, 
had  once  bestowed  so  much  time  and  taste, 
were  all  scooped  out  and  carried  away,  or 
else  covered  over  with  the  mound  of  earth, 
which  was  to  be  crowned  with  a  Grecian 
temple,  as  the  finishing  stroke  of  beauty. 

But  we  were  all  glad  to  forget  these  lit- 
tle absurdities,  in  a  man  who  could  lead  us 
back  to  his  fire-side,  with  the  kind  and  cor- 
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dial  feelings  which  seemed  ever  to  be  glow- 
ing at  the  heart  of  Mr.  Somerville  ;  though 
he  left  it  to  his  daughter  to  express  in  a 
more  animated  manner,  what  only  could  be 
read  in  the  bland  and  quiet  expression  of 
his  cheerful  face.  Nor  was  there  much  to 
be  apprehended  from  his  monopoly  of  the 
conversation,  when  his  daughter  was  pres- 
ent j  for  she  had  the  art  of  making  the  even- 
ing pass  away  so  pleasantly,  that,  contrary 
to  all  my  calculations,  I  was  really  sorry 
when  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  leave  the 
hospitable  Hall  ,  and  I  bade  good  night  to 
Kate  Somerville  with  a  conviction  that  what- 
ever  one's  previous  impressions  might  be,  it 
was  impossible  to  dislike  her  in  her  own 
house. 

It  is  true  she  seemed  not  always  sufn> 
ciently  gentle,  that  she  was  often  abrupt, 
and  sometimes  pert  5  but  then  she  was  so 
kindly  solicitous  for  every  one's  comfort ; 
so  forgetful  of  her  own,  so  quick  to  per- 
ceive every  little  peculiarity  of  taste  or  feel- 
ing, and  so  watchful  of  every  opportunity  to 
afford  pleasure  to  her  guests,  that  the  most 
polished  gentlewoman  could  not  have  rival- 
led her  in  the  art  of  making  every  one  satis- 
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fied  with  the  position  he  held  at  her  father's 
fireside. 

"  What  happy  evenings  we  always  spend 
here  !"  exclaimed  my  sister,  as  soon  as  we 
were  again  seated  in  the  carriage,  where  we 
had  offered  Mr.  Forbes  a  place  ;  "  Miss  Som- 
erville  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish  for,  either 
in  her  heart,  or  her  home." 

"A  little  more  quiet  would  sometimes  be 
an  advantage,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  settling 
himself  to  sleep. 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  delightful  place,"  observ- 
ed the  clergyman,  very  gravely  ;  "  and  Miss 
Somerville  is  a  delightful  girl  ;  yet  I  own,  I 
never  visit  the  Hall,  without  feeling  that  one 
thing  is  wanting." 

"  And  pray  what  is  that  1"  I  inquired  ;  not 
quite  satisfied  that  any  one  beside  myself 
should  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finding  fault 
with  Miss  Somerville  —  "and  pray  what  do 
you  find  wanting  Vy 

"Religion"  —  was  the  startling  reply. 

"  What  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Have  they 
really  no  religion  V 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. "  They  are  church-going  people,  and 
they  have  a  high  standard  of  moral  feelingj 
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which  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  vio- 
late." 

"And  what  more  would  you  havel  Are 
we  not  told  that  '  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit'  1" 

"  In  prosperous  seasons,  my  young  friend, 
the  tree  which  has  but  little  root,  may  pos- 
sibly produce  good  fruit.  The  question  is, 
how  long  will  it  continue  to  do  so  1  It  is 
in  seasons  of  temptation  and  trial  that  we 
see  the  difference  between  those  who  have 
admired  religion  at  a  distance,  and  those 
who  have  made  it  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
cern—  between  those  who  have  simply  a 
knowledge  that  they  are  weak  and  erring 
creatures,  and  those  who  have  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  laying  hold  of  the  means  of  salvation." 

"  But  in  a  home  so  peaceful  and  remote 
as  theirs,  they  must  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
temptation,  if  not  of  trial." 

"  Ah  !  who  shall  say  into  what  paradise  of 
earth  the  serpent  may  not  enter  !" 

"I  think  you  cannot  trace  it  here." 

"  Is  not  the  mere  fact  of  living  without 
any  definite  purpose  or  aim,  beyond  the 
amusement  of  the  present  moment,  a  proof 
that  we  are  tempted  to  the  sins  of  omission 
at  least  V 
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"But  I  have  heard  that  Miss  Somerville 
is  both  industrious  and  charitable  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  ;  and  who  can  accuse  her  father 
of  living  without  an  object,  when  improve- 
ment is  the  end  he  has  perpetually  in  view  V1 

"I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  family," 
continued  Mr.  Forbes,  "to  speak  longer  in 
this  strain  —  that  is,  to  speak  of  them,  rather 
than  to  them,  respecting  their  faults.  I  will 
only  observe,  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, that  few  persons  are  permitted  to  go  on 
to  the  e;id  of  their  lives,  in  a  state  of  self- 
deception  with  regard  to  their  religious 
foundation.  Those  who  have  no  belief,  and 
make  no  profession,  too  frequently  die  as 
they  have  lived :  but  a  religious  professor 
who  wants  the  vital  principle  of  Christian 
life,  is  usually  —  and  I  may  add,  mercifully 
—  brought  into  some  state  of  trial  or  tempt- 
ation, under  which  he  is  compelled  either 
to  lay  hold  of  the  only  means  of  support,  or 
to  fall  from  the  false  position  he  has  held, 
and  thus  exhibit  to  the  world  the  just  conse 
quences  of  his  fatal  error.  My  opinion  ha* 
always  been,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  blame 
the  world  for  leading  us  astray,  and  to  think 
that  if  we  neither  see  nor  hear  what  is  evil 

3* 
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among  others,  we  shall  escape  its  influ- 
ence altogether.  Alas  !  how  many  wretched 
beings  have  fled  the  infected  city,  and  found 
they  had  the  plague-spot  on  themselves ! 
How  many  more  have  shunned  the  compan- 
ionship of  men,  to  feel  in  the  end  that  they 
were  only  fit  for  that  of  fallen  spirits." 

It  appeared  to  me  at  that  time,  that  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Forbes  were  unreasonably 
strict,  and  unkindly  severe  ;  for  I  was  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  had  not  lived  to 
know  that  our  most  dangerous  enemies  are 
often  found  within  ourselves. 

Mine  was  a  delusion  under  which  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands,  labor -- that 
of  believing  it  is  sufficient  to  be  kind,  and 
generous,  and  respectable,  and  beloved  ;  and 
that  no  temptation  can  reach  us,  so  long  as 
we  admire  and  practise  whatsoever  is  amiable. 

Let  us  look  to  the  end,  and  see  whether 
the  season  of  trial  may  not  arrive  even  in 
old  age  —  whether  the  tree  may  not  fall 
before  the  blast,  even  when  its  lofty  boughs 
have  blossomed  and  borne  fruit  -  -  whether 
the  richly-freighted  vessel  may  not  be 
wrecked  even  on  its  homeward  way,  and 
with  the  haven  full  in  view. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IT  made  a  great  breach  in  our  enjoyment 
of  the  hospitality  of  Somerville  Hall,  when 
Mr.  Ferguson  joined  us,  as  he  sometimes 
did  that  winter.  On  my  first  interview  with 
him,  I  felt  surprised  that  a  man  so  gentle- 
manly as  Mr.  Somerville  should  be  able  to 
find  pleasure  in  his  society,  for  he  was  any- 
thing but  attractive  in  his  own  person.  Yet 
on  farther  observation  I  found  him  possessed 
of  considerable  talent ;  and  if  not  open  him- 
self, gifted  with  the  power  of  unfolding  the 
characters  of  those  around  him. 

"  Will  you  do  me  a  great  kindness,"  said 
Kate,  one  morning  when  he  had  been  invi- 
ted to  spend  the  day  with  us  ;  "  will  you 
watch  that  man  for  me,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  him  1  For  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  whether  he  is  rather  good,  or 
wholly  bad  —  tolerably  respectable,  or  alto- 
gether mean." 

"How  long  have  you  known  him  1"  I  in- 
quired. 
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"  Nearly  four  months." 

"  I  should  certainly  say  then,  that  a  man 
who  inspires  no  confidence  in  an  acquaint- 
ance of  four  months,  must,  at  best,  be  more 
bad  than  good." 

"Yet  he  has  some  redeeming  qualities — • 
he  listens  patiently  to  my  poor  father's  sto- 


res." 


It  struck  me  at  that  moment,  that  Mr. 
Ferguson  might  possibly  have  his  own  inter- 
est in  doing  this  ;  but  I  watched  him  through 
the  day,  and  gave  my  report  in  the  evening, 
as  I  had  been  requested,  without  betraying 
any  of  the  suspicions  which  were  beginning 
to  gain  ground  in  my  own  mind.  My  evi- 
dence, though  confined  to  subjects  of  a 
superficial  nature,  was  far  from  satisfactory  ; 
and,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding, 
we  ceased  to  mention  Mr.  Ferguson  to  each 
other,  though  his  presence  had  the  same 
effect  upon  us  all ;  resembling  what  certain 
writers  have  described  as  operating  upon 
the  agents  of  supernatural  power,  by  that  of 
some  being  not  of  their  own  order. 

Much  as  1  now  admired  Miss  Somerville 
in  her  father's  house,  I  was  not  aware  of 
some  points  of  excellence  in  her  still  undis- 
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ciplined  character,  until  one  morning-,  when 
my  sister  wished  particularly  to  see  her 
friend,  and  I  was  sent,  by  no  means  an 
unwilling  ambassador  to  the  Hall,  to  request 
that  she  would  ride  back  with  me,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  with  us. 

I  found  her  in  the  hall  on  this  occasion  in 
close  conversation  with  an  old  woman  of 
the  neighboring  village,  whose  daughter  lay 
at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  so  entirely  was 
her  attention  occupied,  that  she  only  bowed 
as  I  entered,  and  waved  her  hand  for  me  to 
pass  into  the  dining-room.  She  soon  joined 
me  there,  with  her  accustomed  welcome, 
and  when  I  told  her  the  object  of  my  visit, 
she  willingly  acceded  to  my  sister's  wishes, 
endeavoring  only  to  stipulate  that  I  should 
not  wait  for  her,  but  allow  her  to  ride  alone. 

"  You  must  not  object  to  this,"  she  added, 
"  on  the  score  of  propriety,  for  it  is  what  I 
am  accustomed  to ;  and  though  it  may  ap- 
pear to  you  a  breach  of  decorum  for  a  young 
lady  of  nineteen  to  ride  alone,  you  would 
find  it  difficult  to  convince  me,  that  it  is 
not  in  reality  more  safe,  and  more  prudent, 
for  a  girl,  who,  like  me,  has  managed  her 
own  affairs  from  her  childhood,  to  ride  a 
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sure-footed  pony  alone,  through  a  neigh- 
borhood where  she  is  both  known  and  re- 
spected, than  to  be  accompanied  through 
highways  and  byways  by  a  servant  with 
whom  she  is  but  little  acquainted." 

"  But  a  gentleman-friend." 

"  A  gentleman-friend  !  '  she  exclaimed, 
interrupting  me  with  impatience,  "  where  is 
he  to  be  found  1  A  motherless  girl  cannot 
be  too  careful  how  she  yields  to  the  delu- 
sion of  making  friends  of  gentlemen  ;  and  if 
you  were  not  Lucy  Langton's  brother,  and 
did  not  dislike  me  besides,  I  certainly 
should  not  ride  with  you." 

There  was  no  arguing  with  Kate  Somer- 
ville  on  subjects  like  this.  She  knew  little^ 
and  eared  less,  about  the  conventional  rules 
of  polished  life.  Whatever  point  was  dis- 
cussed, she  went  directly  to  the  question  of 
its  good  or  evil  nature ;  and  acting  on  the 
same  principle  —  regarding  only  what  she 
believed  to  be  essentially  right  or  wrong  — 
she  necessarily  often  did  what  the  world 
would  have  condemned ;  and  sometimes 
even  acted  in  a  manner,  which,  however 
justifiable  to  herself,  might,  on  a  wider  scale 
of  influence,  have  been  injurious  to  the  well- 
being  of  society. 
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Leaving  the  argument  of  propriety, 
then,"  said  I,  "entirely  out  of  the  question, 
you  will  surely  permit  me  to  ride  with  you 
as  a  personal  gratification.*' 

"  1  must  dispute  with  you  again,"  said  she, 
"for  it  would  be  no  gratification  to  any  one 
to  ride  with  me  this  morning.  I  am  not 
going  to  amble  over  grassy  downs,  nor  sim- 
ply to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  exercise 
and  the  air.  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
making  several  calls  in  the  village  ;  and  if 
you  ride  with  me,  you  will  have  to  wait  for 
me  at  the  cottage-doors,  with  more  patience 
than  I  imagine  you  to  possess." 

"  And  is  that  the  extent  of  your  second 
objection  1" 

"  It  is  said  that  a  woman's  true  reason 
eomes  last ;  and  I  believe  mine  is  yet  untold. 
But  you  shall  hear  it  if  you  wish,  for  I  am 
not  skilled  in  concealing  the  truth." 

"By  all  means.  I  believe  I  shall  like 
your  last  reason  better  than  the  first." 

"  Well  then,  there  is  nothing  I  despise  so 
much  as  the  affectation  of  what  is  good.  Do 
you  like  my  reasoning  so  far  V 

"Extremely." 

"  Now,  it  so  happens  that  from  our  posi- 
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tion  in  the  country,  my  father  and  I  have 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  af- 
fairs of  all  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbor- 
ing village.  It  was  the  habit  of  my  mother 
to  associate  herself  much  with  the  weal  and 
the  wo  of  those  around  her,  and  my  father 
has  brought  me  up  to  do  the  same." 

"  And  how  is  it  possible,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  that  any  proof  of  the  active  power  of  such 
benevolence  should  operate  to  your  disad- 
vantage 1" 

u  Just  because  you  do  not  understand  me  ; 
and  if  any  of  these  poor  people  should  ex- 
hibit their  gratitude,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
in  a  very  disproportionate  and  unreasonable 
manner,  you  would  look  upon  it  all  as  a 
scene  got  up  for  the  occasion  to  make  me 
appear  in  your  eyes  the  '  Lady  Bountiful' 
of  the  village." 

Of  course  I  disclaimed  all  tendency  to 
such  injurious  suspicions  ;  but  Miss  Somer- 
ville  seemed  to  have  understood  the  nature 
of  my  feelings  toward  her  from  the  first ; 
and  leaving  me,  as  I  thought,  rather  haugh- 
tily, to  prepare  for  her  ride,  I  remained  in 
perfect  ignorance  as  to  whether  my  com- 
pany was  really  irksome  or  otherwise. 
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I  had  never  before  that  day  seen  Kate 
Somerville  on  horseback.  A  black  pony 
of  uncommon  symmetry  was  led  to  the 
door,  and  the  lady  soon  appeared  in  her 
riding-dress,  which  became  her  more  than 
any  other.  She  was  indeed  the  queen  of 
equestrians.  The  old  servant  who  held  her 
rein,  looked  proudly  at  his  mistress,  then  at 
me,  and  then  at  the  pony.  It  had  been 
taught  to  stand  perfectly  still,  until  she  was 
fairly  in  the  saddle,  when  it  bounded  from 
the  ground,  and  danced  upon  the  green 
sward,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  unseat- 
ed a  less  skilful  rider. 

No  doubt  the  lady  herself  was  a  little  vain 
of  this  display ;  for  when  she  shook  back 
her  glossy  ringlets  from  her  brow  and  cheek, 
I  could  see  that  its  color  was  heightened ; 
and  while  she  stretched  her  hand  among  the 
animal's  flowing  mane,  and  patted  its  arched 
and  beautiful  neck,  she  looked  aside  at  me 
with  a  merry  laugh,  which  told  how  com- 
pletely the  subject  of  our  late  conversation 
was  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  that  mo- 
ment. 

Miss  Somerville  looked  both  so  happy  and 
so  well  on  horseback,  that  it  was  with  feel- 
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ings  of  pride  as  well  as  pleasure,  I  accom- 
panied  her  in  her  morning's  ride,  which, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  different 
affair  from  what  I  had  expected,  notwith- 
standing all  she  had  told  me  of  her  inten- 
tions. No  sooner  had  we  reached  the  vil- 
lage through  which  our  road  lay,  than  1 
found  my  patience  put  to  the  test  by  stop- 
ping at  almost  every  door.  Even  at  the 
auberge,  or  hotel,  as  it  was  called,  where  a 
red  lion  swung  high  in  air  —  even  there  Kate 
Somerville  reined  in  her  steed,  and  striking 

t  o 

sharply  at  the  door  with  her  riding-whip, 
desired  to  speak  with  the  master  of  the 
house. 

"  The  girl  is  possessed,"  thought  I.  "  What 
can  she  want  here  1" 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  Mr.  Giles,"  said 
Miss  Somerville  to  the  woman  who  had  an- 
swered her  summons  ;  and  immediately  the 
master  himself  came  forward,  and  asked  if 
she  would  be  pleased  to  alight. 

"No,  no,"  said  Kate,  "I  only  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  old  Stephenson,  the 
gardener.  He  has  joined  the  temperance 
society,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  tempt- 
ing him  to  violate  his  pledge.  I  see  you  are 
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laughing  at  what  you  think  his  folly.  You 
can  do  that  as  much  as  you  please  ;  but  re- 
member he  has  been  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  an  old  man  like 
him  to  begin  a  new  course  of  life.  If, 
therefore,  he  falls  away  again  by  your  per- 
suasion, the  sin  will  lie  at  your  door.  So 
look  to  it,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Giles ;  for  we 
hear  of  a  good  deal  that  passes  in  your 
house." 

At  the  commencement  of  this  conversa- 
tion, just  and  praiseworthy  as  it  certainly 
was,  I  had  felt  a  strange  nervous  sensation 
creep  over  me,  by  no  means  lessened  on  ob- 
serving that  we  were  stationed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  a  populous  village,  and 
on  a  public  road,  where  carriages  were 
every  moment  liable  to  pass.  It  is  true,  I 
was  myself  too  much  a  stranger  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  run  any  risk  of  recognition  ;  but 
I  was  annoyed  beyond  measure,  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  young  lady 
engaged  in  such  a  conversation,  and  in  such 
a  place.  Nor  was  the  spirit  of  gallantry 
which  inspired  me  at  the  commencement  of 
our  ride,  at  all  revived  by  observing  the  arch 
smile  which  played  upon  the  lips  of  Kate 
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Sonierville,  as  she  turned  to  condole  with 
me  on  my  trying  situation.  I  \vas  even  con- 
templating the  possibility  of  leaving  her,  as? 
she  had  originally  proposed,  when  she  added, 
with  a  total  change  of  look  and  manner, 
"  You  must  really  have  patience  with  me 
now ;  for  this  is  the  house  where  the  poor 
young  woman  is  so  ill;  and  I  don't  know 
how  long  I  shall  be  obliged  to  stay." 

"  Well,  Peggy  !"  said  she  to  the  afflicted 
mother,  who  came  out  to  meet  her,  wiping 
her  eyes  with  her  apron,  "you  see  I  am  be- 
hind my  time ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
late." 

"Oh!  no,  miss;"  replied  the  woman. 
And  she  began  again  her  story  of  often-re- 
peated sorrows  ;  when  Kate  suddenly  turned 
back  to  me,  and,  with  a  look  of  serious  con- 
cern, requested  I  would  leave  her,  as  she 
felt  really  grieved  to  trespass  so  much  on 
my  time. 

Had  this  request  been  made  five  minutes 
earlier,  I  should  certainly  have  complied; 
but  the  tenderness  of  her  manner,  when  she 
addressed  the  old  woman,  and  the  entire 
change  her  character  appeared  to  have  un- 
dergone, interested  me  too  deeply  j  and  dis- 
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mounting,  in  order  to  fasten  both  our  horses 
with  greater  security,  I  sat  down  on  a  low 
bench  beside  the  cottage- wall. 

The  humble  tenement  which  the  sufferer 
within  was  about  to  exchange  for  one  of 
still  narrower  dimensions,  was  neater,  and 
more  respectable,  than  many  in  the  village. 
The  window  of  the  sick-room,  beside  which 
I  had  unconsciously  chosen  my  seat,  was 
overgrown  with  ivy ;  and  the  casement  being 
thrown  open  to  admit  more  air  into  the 
chamber  of  death,  I  found  that  in  the  posi- 
tion I  had  taken,  I  could  not  avoid  hearing 
much  of  what  passed  within.  What,  then, 
was  my  surprise  to  find  that  Kate  Somer- 
ville  could,  when  the  occasion  seemed  to 
demand  it,  speak  in  tones  of  the  gentlest 
soothing;  while  with  her  own  hand  she  per- 
formed many  of  those  tender  offices,  which 
the  last  stage  of  human  suffering  demands. 

In  this  work  of  charity  she  was  disturbed 
by  the  feeble  cry  of  a  young  child,  which 
seemed  to  distress  her  beyond  measure  \  for, 
drawing  the  old  woman  nearer  to  the  win- 
dow, she  said  in  a  whisper  loud  enough  for 
me  to  hear,  "Why  don't  you  send  away 
the  poor  baby,  just  for  a  few  days  1  It  is 

4,* 
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impossible  for  you  to  do  your  duty  both  to 
the  mother  and  the  child." 

"But  where  am  I  to  send  it,  miss  V'  said 
the  grandmother.  "  She  pines  after  it  sadly, 
and  I  am  sure  if  I  was  to  send  it  away,  the 
thought  of  what  I  had  done  would  disturb 
her  last  moments.  There,  now,  she  hears 
it,  and  points  to  the  cradle  ;  and  that  is  just 
the  little  pitiful  cry  it  will  keep  up  till  night- 
fall. If  I  did  but  know  of  anybody  that 
would  take  it,  it  would  be  a  great  mercy  to 
us  all." 

"  Alice,"  said  Kate,  returning  to  the  bed 
where  the  poor  young  woman  lay,  "  will 
you  trust  your  baby  with  me  for  a  few  days  1 
I  will  take  great  care  of  it." 

"  Oh !  yes,  to  be  sure,  miss,"  replied  a 
low  husky  voice,  that  was  scarcely  intelli- 
gible ;  "  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands." 

A  convulsive  cough  then  came  on,  and 
every  moment  threatened  suffocation;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  paroxysm  over,  than  the 
sufferer  sunk  again  into  a  heavy  sleep ;  and 
Kate,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
hastened  to  the  door,  with  the  infant  in  her 
arms. 

"  G  ive  me  something  to  wrap  it  in,"  said 
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she  ;  "a  cloak  --a  shawl  —  anything  will  cro. 
There  is  Jane  Butler  at  the  lodge.  I  am 
sure  she  will  be  kinder  to  it  than  any  one  ; 
and  I  will  bring  you  tidings  of  it  every  day." 

"  But  who  is  going  to  take  it  to  her  1" 
asked  the  old  woman  j  "  I  dare  not  trust  it 
to  my  boy." 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  will  take  it,"  said 
Kate  Somerville,  bounding  into  her  saddle, 
and  stretching  out  her  arms  for  the  child  — 
"  I  will  take  it  myself,  for  the  sooner  it  is 
beyond  the  hearing  of  its  poor  mother,  the 
better." 

And  so  there  we  actually  were  again  upon 
the  high-road,  riding  back  to  the  hall,  and 
Kate  Somerville  with  the  baby  in  her  lap  j 
yet  managing  so  well  both  that  and  her 
horse,  that  we  reached  the  lodge  without  a 
fold  of  the  cloak  being  displaced,  and,  prob- 
ably, without  the  young  traveller  itself  being 
aware  of  any  change  from  its  warm  cradle 
in  the  cottage. 

Had  I  endeavored,  during  this  part  of  our 
ride,  to  analyze  my  feelings,  I  should  have 
found  the  task  impossible  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  horror  it  might  have  occasioned  had 
we  met  any  of  my  college  friends  by  the  way, 
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I  doubt  whether  I  did  not  like  Miss  Somer 
ville  the  better  for  this  forgetfulness  of  self 
—  of  appearances  —  of  everything,  in  short, 
but  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  strong 
impulse  under  which  she  acted. 

"There,"  said  she,  after  placing  the  child 
in  the  hands  of  Jane  Butler,  with  many 
charges  as  to  its  care  and  treatment  —  "  there 

D 

is  nothing  like  transacting  one's  own  busi- 
ness. Had  I  left  it  to  those  old  women,  they 
would  have  consulted  about  this  little  affair 
all  day,  until  the  poor  mother  would  have 
been  distracted  with  their  foolish  talk.  And 
now  we  will  ride  as  fast  as  you  please,  for 
Mr.  Langton  will  wonder  what  has  become 
of  us." 

It  was  on  this  day  that  my  brother  first 
thought  it  right  to  warn  me  against  the  in- 
sidious nature  of  my  growing  intimacy  with 
Miss  Somerville.  Of  course  I  disclaimed  all 
idea,  and  even  all  desire,  of  rendering  our 
acquaintance  more  than  the  mere  pastime  of 
the  moment ;  yet  it  was  not  wholly  without 
some  secret  satisfaction  that  I  read  in  his 
manner,  as  well  as  that  of  my  sister,  a  lurk- 
ing desire  that  it  should  be  cherished  into 
something  more  than  friendship.  Still  it 
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was  no  part  of  my  plan  of  conduct  to  com- 
mit myself  by  any  act  or  word  that  could  be 
so  construed.  I  only  tried  the  often-prac- 
tised experiment  of  drawing  on  a  correspond- 
ence, which,  as  the  time  of  my  departure 
for  India  was  at  hand,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  a  rea- 
sonable plea  for  proposing.  In  this,  however, 
my  hopes  were  disappointed ;  for  thought- 
less and  independent  as  the  behavior  of  Miss 
Somerville  in  some  respects  unquestionably 
was,  in  others  there  was  a  guarded  caution, 
of  which  no  man  could  take  advantage. 

"  Without  a  mother,"  she  said,  "  and  with- 
out a  friend  whom  I  can  consult  about  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  lay  down  rules  for  my  own  conduct ;  and 
one  of  these  has  been,  never  to  enter  into  a 
correspondence  with  a  gentleman.  I  might 
have  said,  never  to  make  a  friend  of  one  ; 
but  I  feel,  now  that  you  are  on  the  point  of 
leaving  us,  perhaps  for  ever,  that  I  shall  miss 
you  in  our  social  circle,  almost  as  much  as 
if  you  had  been  the  friend  of  many  years.  I 
have  everything  in  the  world  I  desire,  ex- 
cept a  friend.  You  will  think  this  strange 
when  your  amiable  sister  is  so  near  me.  But 
a  married  woman,  and  a  mother,  ought  to 
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have,  and  must  have,  her  own  little  circle  of 
absorbing  interest,  within  which  another  can- 

o  ' 

not  enter.'* 

"You  will  find  this  friend,  most  probably, 
long  before  I  return  ;  when  the  feeling  of 
friendship  will  have  given  place  to  a  happier 
and  closer  attachment." 

"Never,  while  my  father  lives.  As  he 
grows  older,  he  will  need  me  more  and  more ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  years  will  make  me  a  fit- 
ter companion  for  his  old  age." 

It  was  the  day  of  my  last  visit  to  Somer- 
ville  Hall,  when  this  conversation  took  place. 
I  was  mortified  on  this  occasion  to  find  my- 
self confronted  at  table  by  Mr.  Ferguson, 
who  took  his  place  on  the  opposite  side  with 
great  complacency.  I  was  mortified,  too, 
that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  drawing  Miss 
Somerville  into  a  correspondence  5  for  not- 
withstanding the  prejudice  her  character  and 
manners  had  at  first  excited  in  my  mind,  I 
felt  daily  and  hourly  that  her  society  was 
becoming  more  essential  to  my  enjoyment. 
It  is  true,  she  was  not  of  the  class  of  women 
I  admired.  She  was,  in  fact,  of  no  class. 
Yet  she  possessed  what  so  many  are  defi- 
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cient  in  —  the  power,  not  only  of  awakening 
interest,  but  of  keeping  it  alive. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  leave  the 
table  on  this  occasion,  Miss  Somerville  rose 
from  her  seat ;  and  much  as  I  wished  to  fol- 
low her,  I  was  kept  back  by  a  feeling  of 
wounded  pride,  which,  however,  had  its  own 
punishment ;  for  instead  of  enjoying  the  last 
evening  I  should  spend  for  many  years,  alone 
with  the  woman  who  of  all  others  interested 
me  most,  I  sat,  as  if  chained  to  the  table, 
while  the  gentleman  of  the  house  told  long 
stories  about  things  1  neither  cared  for,  nor 
understood. 

For  a  long  time  I  remained  in  a  sort  of 
stupor,  fixed  in  the  same  position,  filling  my 
glass  when  the  decanter  was  pushed  toward 
me,  and  nodding  my  ready  assent  whenever 
Mr.  Somerville  appealed  to  me  for  my  opin- 
ion. At  last  the  question  sudder^y  flashed 
across  my  mind  —  what  can  it  \>^  that  brings 
Mr.  Ferguson  here  so  often,  and  keeps  him 
here  so  long  1  Is  it  the  love  of  wine  1  for 
the  lord  of  the  mansion  was  more  than  com- 
monly addicted  to  the  old-fashioned  hospi- 
tality, which  presses  wine  upon  a  guest. 
But  no.  This  was  no  solution  of  the  enigma  5 
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for   Mr.  Ferguson   was  a  man  upon  whom 
wine  appeared  to  produce  no  effect. 

The  case  was  widely  different  with  the 
good-natured  master  of  the  house  5  and  I 
now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  influence  that 
wine  was  capable  of  exerting,  both  over  his 
appearance  and  his  character.  His  whole 
manner,  in  fact,  was  changed.  His  words 
were  no  longer  cautious  and  well  chosen, 
He  was  no  longer  on  his  guard  against  re- 
ceiving a  false  impression.  But  while  his 
dark  eyes  sparkled  with  uncommon  lustre, 
and  his  movements  were  quick  and  restless, 
touch  but  upon  some  favorite  project,  and 
all  the  hidden  energies  of  his  nature  seemed 
to  rise  like  an  uncontrollable  flood, 

Was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Ferguson  could 
be  playing  upon  this  kind-hearted  old  man, 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes ;  and  bending 
him  to  his  views  by  this  unnatural  agency  1 
My  feeling::  recoiled  from  such  a  thought  ; 
yet  what  sympathy  could  there  be  between 
this  cold-blooded  unfathomable  man,  and  one 
whose  heart  was  warmed  in  no  common  de- 
gree by  the  kindest  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture 1 

Unable  to  look   steadily  at  the  contrast 
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these  two  characters  presented,  or  to  con- 
template the  unequal  ground  upon  which 
they  would  meet,  should  the  interest  of  one 
in  any  way  interfere  with  that  of  the  othei^ 
I  rose  from  the  table,  and  walked  out  upon 
the  lawn,  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  a  clear 
moonlight  evening. 

The  train  of  my  reflections  led  me  back  at 
that  moment  to  the  conversation  of  the  cler- 
gyman who  had  regretted  the  absence  of 
religion  in  his  family  j  and  I  began  to  per- 
ceive that  there  might  be  temptations  within 
the  most  privileged  and  secluded  sphere  of 
human  life.  "After  all,"  said  I,  "there  must 
be  something  in  the  idea  of  this  good  man, 
there  must  be  something  to  fall  back  upon 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  something  to  protect  us 
in  the  season  of  temptation." 

Such  were  the  vague  conclusions  which 
my  short  and  superficial  acquaintance  with 
human  life  at  that  time  produced  in  my  mind. 
I  had  seen,  in  the  pleasant  home  in  which  I 
had  lately  been  received  almost  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  a  combination  of  all  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  our 
ideas  of  earthly  happiness  —  health,  and 
wealth,  and  freedom  from  anxiety,  with  a 
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love  of  rural  occupations,  and  a  situation 
more  than  commonly  calculated  to  prolong 
these  blessings. 

What  then  was  wanting  1  Not  kind  feel- 
ings, not  cultivated  intellect,  not  time  or 
means  for  the  improvement  of  every  good 
gift  which  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  Creator 
can  bestow.  Yet  that  something  must  be 
wanting  was  evident,  for  the  "  serpent  sin," 
was  already  entering  this  garden  of  Eden, 
and  threatening  to  poison  the  peaceful 
streams  by  which  its  flowery  paths  had 
hitherto  been  refreshed. 

Here  was  a  proof,  then,  that  it  is  not  from 
without  that  our  worst  enemies  assail  us. 
Here  the  world  —  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
understand  that  word  —  was  in  a  manner 
excluded.  Society  brought  no  contamina- 
tion here.  The  theatre  of  ambitious  hope 
offered  no  temptation  to  enlist  in  its  strug- 
gles. Pecuniary  privations  inflicted  no 
wound  upon  the  goaded  spirit,  Nor  was 
the  revelry  of  party  feeling  known  within 
this  peaceful  home. 

Were  all  its  inmates,  therefore,  necessa- 
rily safe  1  Alas  !  no.  There  are  traitors 
within,  as  well  as  foes  without  the  campj 
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and  the  general  who  would  be  sure  of  his 
resources,  should  have  a  talisman  by  which 
to  try  the  heart  of  every  man  in  his  army. 

Religion  is  this  talisman.  Without  its  test, 
there  is  no  safety  even  where  the  situation 
is  most  secure,  where  danger  appears  most 
distant,  and  protection  most  certain. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PASSING  over  the  seven  years  I  spent  in 
India,  as  having  no  connexion  with  the  fam- 
ily whose  history  I  would  trace  out,  I  take 
up  my  story  again  at  the  time  when  I  re- 
turned to  repair  a  shattered  constitution  in 
my  native  land. 

The  letters  of  my  sister  during  my  ab- 
sence  had  been  too  much  those  of  a  domes- 
tic wife,  and  affectionate  mother,  to  be 
occupied  at  any  great  length,  by  affairs 
that  were  foreign  to  her  own  fireside ;  and 
they  were,  moreover,  strongly  tinctured 
with  a  fault,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
letters  that  travel  far  and  seldom,  for  they 
contained  vague  allusions  to  circumstances, 
which  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
the  writer  I  knew  perfectly  well,  but  of 
which  I  was  in  reality  as  ignorant  as  if  they 
had  transpired  in  the  moon.  Thus,  what- 
ever had  been  the  state  of  my  feelings  on 
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leaving  my  native  country,  the  darkness  in 
which  I  was  kept  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  with  regard  to  the  real  situation  of 
Kate  Somerville,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  quench  the  knight-errantry  of  a  more 
ardent  admirer  than  myself;  while  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  into  which  I  had  been  plunged, 
with  the  failure  of  my  health,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  an  equally  absorbing  nature, 
tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  impression 
which  her  society  had  made  upon  my  youth- 
ful fancy. 

Revisiting  the  same  scenes  has,  however, 
a  powerful  effect  in  calling  back  the  associ- 
ations with  which  those  scenes  have  been 

I  connected  ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  set  foot  in 
England,  than  my  thoughts  went  back  to 
Kate  Somerville;  and  I  recollected  with 

*  some  complacency,  that  none  of  my  sister's 
letters  had  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  her 
being  married. 

Having  no  near  relative  in  England,  ex- 
cept my  sister ;  and  the  state  of  my  health 
rendering  it  desirable  that  I  should  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  easy  and  cheerful  society  ;  I 
willingly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Langton,  to  make  his  house  my  resting-place 

5* 
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for  at  least  some  weeks.  Late  one  evening, 
and  weary  with  my  journey,  I  consequently 
arrived  at  his  hospitable  home,  where  there 
was  little  to  remind  me  of  the  lapse  of  time 
since  I  had  last  trod  that  threshold,  except 
the  increased  number  of  little  faces,  which 
peeped  with  much  suspicion  at  the  invalid 
uncle,  whom  they  had  so  often  been  charged 
neither  to  disturb  nor  annoy. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  precautions  so 
kindly  meant,  there  is  something  which  does 
both  disturb  and  annoy  a  nervous  invalid,  in 
being  the  object  of  marked  consideration. 
He  likes  well  enough  to  have  his  tastes  and 
feelings  consulted ;  yet,  by  a  strange  per- 
verseness  in  human  nature,  is  irritated  by 
having  the  peculiarities  of  his  taste  and  dis- 
taste specified  and  pointed  at.  I  never  felt 
this  more  forcibly,  than  when  my  sister,  in 
her  good  nature,  described  to  her  young 
brood,  how  uncle  liked  this,  and  disliked  the 
other ;  until  my  different  fancies  became 
like  watchwords  among  them,  to  warn  them 
off  from  my  displeasure,  or  entitle  them  to 
my  good  will. 

Not  many  days,  however,  had  passed  over, 
before  the  little  rebels  had  so  won  upon  me, 
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that  I  could  forgive  them  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  heinous  faults  ;  and  I  had  one 
morning  actually  gone  so  far,  as  to  be  be- 
trayed into  a  revery  upon  the  desirableness, 
of  being  married  and  settled  in  life  myself, 
when  the  whole  pack  burst  in  upon  me,  with 
the  intelligence  that  Aunt  Kate  had  arrived, 
and  was  going  to  stay  the  day. 

Now  much  as  I  had  wished  to  see  my 
early  friend,  and  many  as  had  been  the  in- 
direct inquiries  I  had  put  to  my  sister,  about 
things  connected  with  her,  rather  than  about 
herself;  the  idea  of  actually  seeing  her  then, 
and  there,  shook  my  nerves  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  giving  me  pleasure  ;  and  I  wished 
from  my  heart,  she  had  delayed  her  visit,  if 
only  for  another  day. 

There  is,  in  fact,  an  awful  chasm  made  in 
every  kind  of  friendship,  by  an  absence  of 
seven  years.  For  two  or  three,  one  goes 
along  with  the  chain  of  events  that  happen 
at  a  distance.  Even  four  do  not  absolutely 
break  the  silken  cord.  But  seven! — It  is 
beyond  all  calculation  how  any  one  will 
look  and  feel  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years; 
and  a  meeting  under  such  circumstances, 
however  eagerly  it  may  have  been  desired, 
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must  at  first  be  fraught  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  absolute  pain. 

Beside  all  this,  I  had  certain  tumultuous 
recollections  of  Kate  Somerville.  The  pic- 
ture my  imagination  retained  of  her  was 
altogether  without  repose.  It  is  true,  it  had 
charmed  my  youthful  fancy  ;  but  sick,  and 
sated  with  the  vivid  coloring  of  an  Eastern 
clime,  I  had  returned  with  too  true  a  longing 
for  the  coolness  and  the  quiet  of  my  native 
land,  to  wish  for  anything  that  would  rouse 
me  from  the  apathy,  into  which,  from  a  long 
continued  course  of  failing  health,  I  was 
gradually  sinking. 

With  such  feelings,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
I  spent  an  unusual  time  at  my  toilet  that 
day  ;  for  beside  the  reluctance  I  felt  to  meet 

V          ' 

any  one  beyond  our  family  party,  there  lurk- 
ed about  my  heart  a  secret  desire  to  make 
the  best  I  could  of  a  faded  complexion  j  and 
so  to  arrange  my  hair,  that  the  few  silver 
threads  which  already  began  to  glisten  about 
my  temples,  should  not  easily  be  detected. 
In  these  laudable  efforts,  I  know  not  how 

i 

far  I  succeeded  j  but  I  remember,  that  when 
the  second  bell  had  rung  for  dinner,  I  was 
still  undecided  which  cravat  was  most  be- 
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coming,  and  whether  I  was  invalid  enough 
to  go  down  in  my  embroidered  slippers. 

When  I  first  saw  Kate  Somerville  that 
day,  I  confess  my  recollection  was  at  fault. 
She  was  stooping  down  among  a  group  of 
children ;  my  eye  caught  only  her  prpjjle, 
and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  recognise,  in  the  pale, 
thin,  dark  woman  before  me,  the  laughing 
girl  I  had  left  seven  years  before.  She 
started  up,  however,  as  I  approached  j  and, 
advancing  toward  me,  held  out  her  hand  in 

O  ' 

her  accustomed  cordial  manner,  when  I 
caught  at  once  the  flash  of  her  deep,  dark 
eyes,  and  the  glitter  of  her  white  teeth,  as 
she  smiled,  and  spoke  with  that  heart-warm 
vivacity  which  I  had  never  found  in  any 
other  woman. 

I  have  said  that  seven  years  make  an 
awful  chasm  in  friendship.  They  make  an 
awful  change  in  youth  and  beauty  too.  I 
could  not  tell  what  had  come  over  Kate 
Somerville,  but  her  smile  died  away  the  mo- 
ment she  had  done  speaking  j  and  though 
she  laughed  again,  once  or  twice,  during 
dinner,  that  wild  musical  laugh  that  used  to 
vibrate  through  us  all  like  an  electric  spark, 
her  countenance  became  serious  almost  be= 
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fore  the  sound  had  ceased,  and  one  was 
tempted  to  ask  from  what  invisible  source 
that  voice  of  mirth  had  come. 

It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  pale, 
sunken  countenance  before  me,  and  not  feel, 
that  to  one  of  us  at  least,  the  experience  of 
the  last  seven  yea^s  had  been  heavily  laden. 
Illness  had  laid  its  burden  upon  my  frame ; 
but  it  was  too  clearly  perceptible  that  hers 
had  been  the  sickness  of  the  soul,  and  I  felt 
smitten  with  grief  and  shame,  that  I  had  not 
hastened  down  to  offer  her  the  greeting  of 
an  old  and  faithful  friend  —  above  all,  that  I 
should  have  bestowed,  in  connexion  with 
her,  a  single  thought  upon  the  trifles  of  my 
toilet. 

Kate  Somerville  had  never  been  solicitous 
to  please  by  those  means  in  which  so  many 
women  place  the  secret  of  their  power  — 
her  dress ;  and  in  this  respect  she  seemed 
now  to  have  forgotten  the  natural  vanity  of 
her  sex.  She  was  dressed  in  the  simplest, 
plainest  style  imaginable  ;  and  had  the  glossy 
ringlets  of  her  long  dark  hair  required  more 
than  a  moment's  thought,  they  would  never 
have  fallen  in  such  luxuriant  beauty  over  her 
brow  and  cheek. 
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By  my  sister's  children,  Kate  Somerville 
was  little  less  than  worshipped  j  and  not- 
withstanding she  both  gave  the  law  among 
them,  and  administered  summary  justice, 
they  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  monop- 
olise her  whole  attention  5  while,  on  every 
symptom  she  evinced  of  yielding  herself  to 
their  caresses,  she  was  enclosed  in  all  their 
little  arms  at  once. 

She  had  never  looked  so  amiable  to  me, 
as  in  the  midst  of  this  little  group ;  and  I 
could  not  help  mentally  exclaiming,  "  Is  this 
the  woman  who  has  no  one  to  help  her  to 
bear  the  weight  of  sorrowful  experience  1 
No  one  to  sooth  her  in  affliction  1  No 
bosom-friend  to  shield  and  cherish  her  'I" 

I  think  she  must  have  read  my  thoughts 
in  the  long  earnest  gaze  I  fixed  upon  her  5 
for,  though  she  suddenly  averted  her  face, 
and  stooped  down  to  attend  to  one  of  the 
children,  I  could  see  that  the  rosy  blush  of 
former  days  had  risen  to  her  cheek  j  and 
when  she  looked  up,  and  spoke  to  me  again, 
there  was  a  glistening  in  her  eyes,  like  the 
trace  of  tears  which  had  been  driven  back. 

Altogether  there  was  a  mystery  about  Kate 
Somerville  which  I  vainly  attempted  to  un- 
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ravel ;  not  was  it  until  my  strength  enabled 
me  to  accept  the  invitation  of  her  father  to 
spend  a  day  at  the  Hall,  that  I  could  form 
any  conjecture  as  to  the  change  which  seven 
years  had  produced  in  her  character  and  ap 
pearance. 

The  first  mild  day  of  spring  weather,  I 
spent  in  revisiting  scenes  once  so  familiar, 
that  I  should  have  believed  it  impossible  ever 
to  forget  them  j  and  yet,  as  we  pursued  our 
way,  I  had  to  trust  myself  to  the  guidance  of 
my  companion,  to  lead  me  along  the  nearest 
path.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  to  the 
guidance  of  her  horse,  for  she  herself  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  ;  so  much  so,  that  she  answered  me 
at  random  when  I  spoke  to  her,  and  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  the  conversation,  made 
the  most  common-place  remarks- -a  fault 
which  she,  of  all  women,  had  formerly  been 
least  addicted  to. 

"  I  am  happy,"  said  I,  as  we  stopped,  as 
in  by-gone  days,  to  gaze  upon  a  favorite 
scene,  "I  am  happy  to  find  something  still 
unchanged.  Tell  me,  Miss  Somerville,  shall 
I  see  the  old  Hall  the  same  1" 

"The  house,"  she  answered  very  gravely, 
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*!  is  little  altered.  It  has  still  a  bright  fire 
for  a  winter's  evening1,  and  a  warm  welcome 
for  an  old  friend.  But  how  is  it,  when  all 
the  world  grows  weary  with  the  same  thing, 
that  you  alone  find  fault  with  change  1" 

"No  one  likes  to  meet  with  changes  in 
their  friends." 

"Oh,  yes  !  when  they  grow  better.  When 
they  turn  grave,  for  instance,  after  they  have 
been  too  flippant," 

She  said  this  with  a  look  and  tone  so  like 
her  former  self,  that  the  barrier  of  reserve 
was  at  onee  broken  between  us,  and  we  were 
Kate  and  Arthur  to  each  other  again,  appa- 
rently with  the  tacit  understanding  that  we 
stood  in  all  respects  on  the  footing  of  our 
former  friendship. 

"Yes,  Kate,"  said  I,  "you  were  indeed 
rather  flippant  when  I  was  last  here.  And 
now  I  have  need  to  listen  to  your  voice,  and 
hear  you  call  me  by  my  name,  to  believe  you 
are  the  same." 

"I  am  not  the  same,"  she  replied  in  a  voice 
rendered  tremulous  by  suppressed  emotion. 
"You  will  be  mistaken  indeed  if  you  expect 
to  find  me  so.  Yet  the  change  you  cannot 
but  observe,  is  not  the  effect  of  any  distinct 
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calamity.  One  affliction,  however  great,  is 
seldom  sufficient  to  bow  down  the  spirit ; 
especially  such  a  spirit  as  mine.  It  is  the 
gnawing  anxiety  of  years,  that  nature  is  un- 
able to  sustain." 

"But  you  can  have  had  no  anxieties,  Kate. 
Your  father  still  lives" 

"  Let  us  ride  on,"  said  she,  hastily,  "  we 
shall  keep  him  waiting  for  his  dinner." 

We  pursued  our  way  accordingly,  and  as 
we  approached  her  father's  house,  notwith- 
standing she  had  told  me  it  remained  un- 
changed, I  could  not  but  observe  a  want  of 
neatness  in  the  fences,  and  an  aspect  of  neg- 
lect about  the  grounds,  which,  however,  I 
accounted  for  in  my  own  mind,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  father's  advancing  years, 
and  the  probability  that  he  was  less  accus- 
tomed than  formerly,  to  superintend  his  la- 
borers himself. 

On  entering  the  court-yard,  this  aspect  of 
indescribable  forlornness  was  still  more  stri- 
king. Grass  and  weeds  had  o^rown  almost  en- 

O  o 

tirely  over  the  stones,  and  one  or  two  shutters 
were  hanging  from  the  windows  of  the  low- 
er offices  by  a  single  nail,  while  others  swung 
to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  But  for  the  melan- 
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choly  aspect  which  pervaded  the  scene,  I 
might  easily  have  dreamed  myself  back  again, 
and  have  believed  it  had  been  only  the  day, 
or  the  week  before,  that  I  had  trod  those 
stones ;  for,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  who 
should  I  see  but  the  identical  figure  of  Mr. 
Ferguson  advancing  toward  us,  and  looking 
precisely  the  same  as  when  I  had  seen  him 
last.  I  observed  on  his  first  appearance  that 
Miss  Somerville's  color  rose,  and  when  he 
took  hold  of  her  rein,  and  attempted  to  assist 
her  from  her  horse,  she  suddenly  sprung  to 
the  ground,  thus  leaving  him  the  privilege 
of  calling  the  groom,  or  of  conducting  it  to 
the  stable  himself. 

"  You  are  longing  to  find  something  un- 
changed," said  she,  as  I  walked  beside  her 
to  the  door,  "look  at  that  man!" 

On  all  my  former  visits  to  the  Hall,  the 
kind  and  hospitable  master  of  the  house  had 
been  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  my  arrival. 
The  elasticity  of  his  step,the  air  of  ancient  gen- 
tility which  pervaded  his  whole  appearance, 
but  above  all,  the  cordial  shake  of  his  hand, 
were  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had 
been  his  guests  j  and  I  felt  on  the  present  oc- 
casion a  little  disappointed,  that  he  did  not 
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meet  me  as  before.     Nor  was  this  feeling 
unmingled  with  a  fear  that  he  might  be  suf- 
fering from  the  decrepitude  of  age.     On  en- 
tering the  drawing-room,  however,   I  found 
him  seated  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  fire  ; 
and,  though  he  then  rose  to  welcome  me,  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  assuring  myself  of  his 
identity.     It  was  not  altogether  age  which 
had  wrought  the  change  so   evident  in  his 
appearance ;    but    a    combination    of    many 
causes,   and  especially   one,   the   extent   of 
which  I  was  not  then  fully  aware  of.     There 
was  something  about  him  which  both  shock- 
ed and  grieved  me,  though  I  should  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  say  why.     He  seemed  as  if,  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  bodily  powers,  he 
had  sunk  prematurely  into  a  state  of  mental 
—  or  rather  moral  weakness  —  so  much  so, 
that  I  felt   a  difficulty  in  addressing  him  on 
any  of  the  usual  topics  of  conversation. 

It  was  no  doubt  evident  to  the  quick  eye 
of  his  daughter,  that  I  was  contemplating  her 
father's  altered  appearance  with  surprise  and 
sorrow ;  for  she  instantly  endeavored  to  di- 
vert my  attention,  and  during  the  whole  time 
we  sat  at  the  dinner-table,  she  did  this  with 
so  much  tact  and  skill,  that  I  had  no  oppor- 
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tunity,  even  if  I  had  felt  the  inclination,  to 
pursue  my  observations  farther.  She  had 
previously  requested  me,  in  a  manner  half- 
playful  and  half-serious,  not  to  sit  long  after 
dinner  j  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  complying 
with  her  request,  for  a  painful  scene  present- 
ed itself  on  her  leaving-  the  room.  Mr.  Som- 
erville  then  grew  talkative,  and  even  jocose, 
and  would  have  entered  at  great  length  into 
some  of  his  favorite  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  had  not  Mr.  Ferguson  checked 
his  garrulity,  by  exercising  over  him  a  kind 
of  mysterious  influence,  to  which  the  old 
man  appeared  to  have  become  but  too  willing 
a  slave. 

It  was  indeed  not  difficult  for  me  to  tear 
myself  from  such  society,  to  join  Kate  Som- 
erville  in  the  drawing-room.  I  found  her 
seated  by  the  fire,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hands,  and  her  whole  attitude  and  appearance 
betraying  the  deepest  melancholy.  Yet  she 
started  up  as  I  approached,  shook  off  her 
revery,  and  endeavored  to  converse  in  her 
accustomed  spirited  and  lively  manner.  I 
could  discover,  however,  that  her  thoughts 
were  wandering ;  and  often  during  the  course 
of  the  evening,  when  I  was  engaged  in  an- 

6* 
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swering  questions  which  she  had  asked  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  me  occupied,  1 
could  see  that  her  attention  was  turned  to 
the  door,  as  if  she  was  listening  for  some 
expected  sound. 

At  last  there  were  sounds  from  the  di- 
ning-room ;  perhaps  of  the  most  humiliating 
and  painful  description  to  which  the  human 
ear  has  ever  been  accustomed -- sounds 
which  indicated,  but  too  plainly,  the  degra- 
dation of  old  age  —  consisting  of  fits  of  child- 
ish laughter,  of  a  tremulous  and  broken 
voice  raised  above  its  natural  height  j  and 
then  of  sudden  deep  low  tones  of  imperious 
command,  as  if  the  victim  of  his  own  folly 
would  still  assert  a  sort  of  dominion  over 
others. 

Kate  Somerville  opened  the  piano,  and 
began  to  play  a  lively  air. 

"  It  is  not  often,"  she  said,  "  that  ladies 
invite  themselves  to  sing ;  but  here  is  an  old 
Scotch  ballad  that  I  think  will  just  suit  your 
taste  j  unless,  indeed,  seven  years  have  alter- 
ed you  as  much  as  they  have  altered  some 
others." 

I  disclaimed,  of  course,  all  change  of  taste 
in  this  respect ;  and  she  began  to  sing  with- 
out farther  prelude. 
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I  have  looked  at  the  faces  of  what  are 
called  good  singers,  when  their  voices  were 
in  full  operation,  and  the  charm  of  their  per- 
formance has  been  instantly  destroyed  ;  but 
with  Kate  Somerville  the  case  was  widely 
different.  She  had  too  much  truth,  even  in 
her  countenance,  for  it  to  suffer  distortion 
under  the  influence  of  music  so  sweet  and 
touching  as  her  own ;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  charm  among  the  many  she  possessed, 
that  when  she  was  singing,  you  might  gaze 
with  pleasure,  as  well  as  listen  with  delight. 

There  was  certainly  something  in  her 
music  which  exercised  a  sort  of  spell  over 
me,  for  no  sooner  was  her  ballad  concluded, 
than  I  forgot  myself  so  far  as  to  exclaim  — 
"  This  will  not  do,  Kate.  You  must  not 
sing  to  me,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  go 
back  with  me  to  India,  to  share  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  my  wandering  and  uncertain 
life." 

I  never  shall  forget  her  manner  of  receiv- 
ing this  very  dubious  expression.  She  nei- 
ther smiled  nor  blushed,  but  looked  at  me 
for  one  moment  with  a  degree  of  distres- 
sing earnestness ;  then,  closing  the  piano, 
ehe  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
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took  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  joined  her,  began  to  question  me  in  a 
very  commonplace  but  determined  manner, 
about  some  of  the  customs  of  the  East. 

This  conversation  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  servant  bringing-  in  tea,  which  we 
took  alone,  there  being  no  disposition  in 
those  we  had  left  at  the  dinner-table  to  join 
our  party. 

The  tea-service  had  scarcely  been  dis- 
missed, when  Miss  Somerville  was  called 
out  of  the  room,  and  such  were  the  confus- 
ed and  mysterious  sounds  in  the  hall,  which 
immediately  followed,  that  I  unconsciously, 
and  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse,  opened  the 
door.  What,  then,  was  the  horror  I  expe- 
rienced, on  beholding  the  almost  senseless, 
and  deathlike  form  of  Mr.  Somerville  sup- 
ported in  the  arms  of  his  servants,  and  borne, 
as  quietly  as  they  could  carry  him,  to  his 
own  chamber.  My  attention,  however,  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  figure  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  placed  her  arms  beneath  her  father, 
with  his  head  resting  on  her  shoulder,  and 
his  white  hair  against  her  cheek,  and  who  in 
this  manner  took  her  part --the  most  ardu- 
ous of  all  —  in  bearing  the  helpless  burden. 
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Shocked  at  having  been  the  witness  of 
such  a  scene,  I  still  persuaded  myself  none 
of  the  party  had  observed  that  I  was  so  j 
when  Kate  Somerville,  on  returning  to  the 
room,  entered  immediately  upon  the  subject 
by  alluding  to  what  I  had  seen. 

"I  am  little  skilled,"  said  she,  "  in  keep- 
ing my  feelings  to  myself.  And  why  should 
I  attempt  it,  when  the  cause  of  my  disquie- 
tude is  so  obvious.  My  poor  father  " 

And  as  she  uttered  these  words,  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands^  and  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears. 

"  You  know,"  she  continued,  as  soon  as 
she  had  partially  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion, "  that  he  used  to  be  fond  of  sitting  long 
at  the  table  over  his  wine.  But  I  never 
thought  it  would  come  to  this!  And  that 
man  —  that  cruel  man  —  keeps  humoring 
him  up  to  his  bent,  and  I  have  no  influence 
with  him  whatever." 

Have  you  tried  your  influence  V'  I  asked, 
Have  you  spoken  to  him  on  this  subject, 
kindly  and  candidly  ?." 

"  Why,  no.  There  lies  my  sorrow,  and 
my  guilt.  There  lies  my  difficulty,  too.  My 
poor  father,  you  know,  was  always  so  cor- 
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rect,  and  so  precise,  that  I  thought  he  would 
be  shocked  beyond  measure,  and  offended 
past  forgiving  me,  if  I  hinted  such  a  thing 
to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  evil  j  and  then 
as  it  grew,  and  became  established,  I  felt 
more  and  more  repugnance  to  act  so  ungen- 
erous a  part,  for  he  had  ever  been  so  indul- 
gent and  so  kind  to  me,  it  seemed  too  dread- 
ful to  be  thought  of,  that  I  should  turn  upon 
him  with  the  accusation  of  so  gross  a  sin. 
So,  as  I  said,  the  thing  went  on :  and  now  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  for  I  believe  he  has  lost 
the  power  to  resist." 

"You  might  still  make  the  experiment," 
said  I.  "  That  could  do  no  harm  j  and  you 
would  at  least  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing done  a  part  of  your  duty." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  she  answered  5  "from 
my  heart  I  wish  I  could.  But,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  want  the  moral  courage.  When 
I  first  began  to  see  the  evil,  I  thought  I 
should  be  able  to  speak,  if  it  increased ; 
and  now  I  think  I  should  be  better  able, 
were  it  only  commencing.  And,  so  it  is 
—  we  shrink  from  the  most  obvious  duty, 
until  the  time  to  perform  it  has  passed  by, 
and  then  waste  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in 
unavailing  regret," 
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.  Ferguson,  you  say,  encourages  it  1" 
"  Oh,  yes !  There  is  a  long  history  of 
that  man's  connexion  with  my  father,,  which 
you  will  probably  some  time  become  ac- 
quainted with.  In  one  way  or  other  they 
have  been  engaged  in  business  together 
almost  ever  since  you  left  this  country. 
Nothing,  however,  has  answered  with  them, 
until  the  new  manufactory,  which  you  must 
have  seen  in  coming.  Here  so  many  hands 
are  employed,  and  such  mighty  wonders 
done,  that  the  poor  people  around  us  think 
we  must  be  worth  a  world  of  wealth.  But 
what  would  money  avail  us,  if  we  had  the 
wealth  of  Crcesus,  and  my  poor  father  car- 
ried up  every  night,  as  you  have  just  seen 
him.  It  is  true,  there  are  days,  though  few 
and  far  between,  when  he  seems  to  make  an 
effort  to  be  his  better- self  again  ;  and  it  was 
seeing  him  so  well  yesterday,  and  hearing 
that  Mr.  Ferguson  was  away,  which  indu- 
ced me  to  ride  over  to  vour  brother's  this 

«/ 

morning,  with  an  invitation,  which  I  believed 
you  could  not  refuse  ;  for  I  thought  it  pos- 
sible, that  by  securing  your  company  to-day, 
I  might  delay  your  knowledge  of  my  father's 
actual  state.  No  sooner  did  I  see  Mr.  Fer- 
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guson,  however,  than  I  knew  how  the  day 
would  close  ;  for  I  always  observe,  that  my 
father  is  least  like  himself,  when  that  man  is 
here." 

Miss  Somerville  then  added:  "You  are 
not  one  of  those  summer  friends  to  whom  I 
would  apologise  for  your  visit  having  been 
made  so  unpleasant.  You  remember,  I  doubt 
not,  the  happy  meetings  we  used  to  have  at 
this  fireside  ;  and  if  the  change  is  painful  to 
you,  what  must  it  be  to  me  V1 

"And  is  there  nothing  that  can  be  doneT* 
I  asked. 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,'1  she  replied, 
"Night  after  night  !  sit  by  this  solitary- 
hearth,  brooding  over  the  same  subject  5 
looking  at  it  in  every  point  of  view,  and  ask- 
ing in  vain  if  nothing  can  be  done.  Per- 
haps," and  she  looked  eagerly  in  my  face, 
as  if  struck  by  some  new  and  forcible  idea ; 
"perhaps  if  I  could  talk  to  my  father  about 
religion,  it  might  do  some  good/' 

"Have  you  never  tried  it  I'7 

"  Ah !  no.  I  am  miserably  dark  myself. 
Our  good  pastor  used  to  warn  me,  that  the 
time  would  come,  when  I  should  need  to 
realize  the  hopes  I  was  so  fond  of  specula- 
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ting  upon  j  but  since  lie  left  us,  no  one  has 
ever  talked  with  me  on  this  subject,  and  by 
degrees  I  seem  to  have  lost  the  little  hold 
of  it  I  once  possessed.  Can  you  not  help 
me  herel" 

I  was  silent  j  and  we  two  friends  —  friends 
not  only  in  name,  but  friends  who  would 
each  have  done  and  suffered  much  to  save 
the  other  from  a  moment's  pain,  sat  together 
alone,  after  seven  years  of  separation  —  one 
having  known  much  of  the  painful  expe- 
rience of  sickness,  and  the  other  of  sorrow; 
and  each  met  the  inquiring-  glance  of  the 
other,  with  the  total  blank  of  fatal  ignorance 
on  that  one  subject,  which  it  was  becoming 
daily  and  hourly  more  important  for  us  both 
to  understand. 

Oh,  who  shall  dare  to  call  himself  by  the 
sacred  name  of  friend,  unless  he  can  answer 
such  an  appeal  as  was  made  to  me  that 
night,  by  the  woman  I  had  left  so  gay  and 
happy  —  the  woman,  whom  I  found  on  my 
return  bowed  down  with  anxiety  and  grief — 
forced  even  to  the  verge  of  premature  old 
age,  so  much  had  sorrow  worn  away  the 
bloom  and  the  vivacity  of  her  youth. 

Yet  by  this  sacred  name,  I  scrupled  not 
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to  call  myself;  and  such  had  been  the  effect 
of  affliction  on  the  mind  of  Miss  Somerville, 
that  she  seemed,  from  the  very  weakness  of 
her  unsupported  nature,  to  derive  more  sat- 
isfaction than  in  former  years,  from  the  idea 
that  I  reaLy  was  her  friend.  In  this  man 
ner,  our  acquaintance  was  renewed,  with 
only  one  point  of  difference  in  our  intimacy, 
which,  on  my  part  at  least,  was  more  felt 
than  understood. 

I  had  been  accustomed,  in  bygone  days, 
to  regard  Miss  Somerville  as  something  of 
a  coquette ;  for  she  had  a  habit  of  perpet- 
ually leading  one's  attention  to  herself,  and 
would  rather  provoke  anger  or  reproof,  than 
submit  to  be  unnoticed.  Thus  she  had  been 
a  little  too  fond  of  placing  her  peculiarities 
in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
of  piquing  the  vanity  and  wounding  the 
self-love  of  those  who  formed  her  little 
court,  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  an  op- 
portunity of  flattering  them  more  effectually 
by  her  attentions,  and  soothing  them  by  her 
yet  more  irresistible  kindness. 

All  this,  however,  had  now  vanished  as 
completely  as  if  she  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  be  admired.  She  now  seldom 
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spoke  of  herself,  and,  even  when  conversing 
with  me,  would  always  change  the  conver- 
sation as  soon  as  my  observations  referred 
to  her  own  character  and  situation.  This  I 
regretted  the  more,  as  I  found  that  her  feel- 
ings, in  their  subdued  and  altered  tone,  her 
affectionate  solicitude  for  her  father,  and  the 
difficult  and  isolated  position  she  held,  as 
the  only  child  of  such  a  parent,  were  all 
combining  to  render  her  an  object  of  deeper 
interest  to  me,  than  she  had  ever  been  be- 
fore j  though  the  apparent  coldness  of  her 
manner  effectually  repelled  me  whenever  I 
attempted  to  give  utterance  to  such  feelings. 
The  time  was  now  approaching  for  me  to 
decide  upon  whether  I  should  return  to 
India  j  and  as  long  illness  had  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  my  habits,  by 
damping  the  ardor  of  youthful  enterprise,  I 
will  not  deny  that  certain  calculations  upon 
the  fortune  of  Miss  Somerville,  did  occa- 
sionally mingle  themselves  with  my  admira- 
tion of  her  character.  The  possession  of 
such  a  fortune  would  enable  me  with  pru- 
dence to  resign  my  commission.  If,  there- 
fore, Miss  Somerville  would  not  allow  me 
to  introduce  the  subject  in  the  customary 
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manner,  it  became  necessary  to  the  arrange 
ment  of  my  plans,  that  I  should  adopt  some 
other  method  of  bringing  the  question  to  a 
final  decision.  It  was  doubly  painful  to  me 
to  have  no  other  alternative,  because  I  knew 
that  her  fortune  and  her  position  in  society 
had  rendered  a  mere  proposal  of  marriage 
a  circumstance  of  such  common  occurrence 
in  her  experience,  as  to  be  despatched  in 
the  most  summary  manner ;  yet  I  trusted  to 
her  good  sense  and  generosity  for  pardoning 
in  me,  what  she  had  left  me  no  means  to 
avoid. 

Nothing  could  be  more  embarrassing  to 
me,  howrever,  than  the  perfect  silence  with 
which  my  proposal  was  at  last  received.  I 
could  see  that  she  was  affected  by  it — per- 
haps too  much  affected  for  words ;  but  in 
what  manner  I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  ; 
and  I  had  nothing  left  but  to  implore  her  to 
answer  a  question  on  which  depended  my 
happiness  here,  and  perhaps  hereafter. 

"  Then  I  will  treat  you  with  a  frankness 
equal  to  your  own,"  said  she,  "  and  briefly 
answer  —  No  !  Whether  my  answer  is  dic- 
tated by  duty  or  inclination,  can  be  of  little 
consequence  to  you  to  know.  It  is  as  irrev- 
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ocable  as  if  you  were  to   me  the  least  at- 
tractive being  upon  earth." 

There  remained  little  more  for  me  to  say, 
for  there  was  a  firmness  in  the  tone  and 
manner  of  Miss  Somerville,  which  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  her  determina- 
tion. We  were  therefore  pursuing  our  walk 
in  silence,  when  I  perceived  with  surprise, 
that  while  she  often  turned  away  her  head, 
as  if  to  look  at  the  plants  by  the  way,  or  the 
prospect  we  were  leaving,  tears  were  abso- 
lutely streaming  from  her  eyes,  so  fast,  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  them 
from  my  observation. 

Encouraged  by  this  evidence  of  emotion, 
whatever  might  be  its  secret  cause,  I  very 
naturally  resumed  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation, to  which,  however,  she  only  re- 
plied with  more  firmness  and  decision. 

"Do  not,"  said  she,  "  I  entreat  you,  do 
not  mention  this  subject  to  me  again.  The 
convictions  which  have  already  dictated  my 
reply,  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  persuasion. 
One  thing,  however,  I  would  ask  of  you,  and 
I  ask  it  in  all  humility  —  do  not  take  my  an- 
swer unkindly  —  do  not  let  it  separate  us^as 
friends.  I  have  been  endeavoring,  by  the 
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most  scrupulous  behavior,  to  convince  you, 
that  I  could  be  nothing  more  to  you,  nor 
you  to  me  j  and  I  am  pained  to  the  heart 
that  you  have  not  better  understood  me. 
You  understand  me  now  j  and  I  repeat  again 
—  do  not  let  this  foolish  business  separate 
us  as  friends.  I  have  no  brother  —  I  might 
almost  say  I  have  no  father  now.  Do  not 
utterly  forsake  me  in  my  desolation." 

1  told  her  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I 
was  about  to  return  to  India. 

She  started  ;  but  immediately  went  on  — 
"  Let  us  be  like  fellow-travellers  then,  who 
know  that  at  the  next  stage  they  must  sep- 
arate for  ever.  Let  us  part  kindly,  for  the 
dream  of  our  friendship  will  indeed  have 
passed,  when  you  leave  your  native  land 
again." 

Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  romance  which 
take  possession  of  the  female  mind,  there  is 
none  more  unintelligible  to  man,  and  few 
more  unacceptable,  than  that  friendship  which 
she  sometimes  proposes  to  him  in  the  place 
of  love.  Had  I  better  understood  the  char- 
acter and  situation  of  Kate  Somerville,  I 
should  have  known,  in  her  case  at  least,  that 
she  both  offered  it  herself,  and  needed  it  from 
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me,  in  no  ordinary  or  trifling  degree,  and 
that  the  kindness  she  asked  of  me  in  this 
melancholy  and  humble  manner,  she  had 
richly  earned  the  right  to  demand,  by  the 
noble  sacrifice  she  was  making,  as  she  be- 
lieved, in  my  favor. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  after  this 
interview  I  became  a  less  frequent  visiter  at 
the  Hall ;  for  I  had  never,  even  when  a  youth, 
been  sufficiently  poetical  to  understand  the 
luxury  of  cherishing  a  hopeless  attachment. 
I  consequently  busied  myself  with  prepara- 
tions for  my  return  to  India,  and  thought  as 
little  of  my  disappointment  as  I  could. 

Kate  Somerville,  I  observed,  whenever  we 
met,  was  much  altered.  She  attempted  to 
be  lively,  but  her  forced  spirits  failed  her 
more  than  ever ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  some  mental,  or  rather  spirit- 
ual conflict  was  absorbing  every  thought. 
My  sister  often  wished  that  she  had  some 
experienced  adviser  with  whom  she  might 
converse  confidentially  ;  but,  happily  for  her, 
she  had  already  begun  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
consolation  beyond  what  human  love  can 
offer  -  -  a  friend  whose  counsels  are  more 
salutary  than  those  of  any  earthly  adviser. 
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Unacquainted  with  the  exercise  of  a  mind 
thus  engaged,  and  unable  to  sympathize  in 
its  deep  experience,  I  became  gradually  es- 
tranged from  the  society  of  my  sister's  friend. 
An  indescribable  feeling  that  our  destiny  was 
tending  different  ways,  seemed  to  keep  me 
at  a  distance  from  her,  though  whenever  we 
met,  there  was  an  humble  and  a  chastened 
expression  in  her  features  which  made  my 
heart  ache  to  think  what  she  was  suffering, 
or  had  suffered.  At  times  I  wished  to  es- 
cape from  the  pain  of  seeing  her  thus  altered  ; 
and  then  again,  I  wished  more  earnestly  that 
I  might  stay,  and  be  ever  near  her,  if  by  this 
means  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  partake 
of  that  influence  which  I  could  not  but  be 
sensible  was  purifying  and  elevating  her 
character. 

It  is  often  observed,  that  before  the  hour 
of  final  dissolution,  the  appearance  of  the  hu- 
man sufferer  undergoes  a  striking,  and  almost 
supernatural  change,  as  if  preparatory  to  that 
great  event.  And  is  it  not  often,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  same,  before  some  of  those 
fearful  trials  which  mark  the  most  important 
epochs  of  human  existence  1  And  merciful 
it  is  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that 
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so  few  are  wholly  taken  by  surprise.  Sur- 
prise, indeed,  we  may  feel  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  trial  which  awaits  us ;  but  do  we  not 
often  find,  on  looking  back  from  such  events, 
that  there  was  previously  a  kind  of  awe  sur- 
rounding us  —  a  gloom  —  a  gathering  like 
that  which  comes  before  a  storm  j  or  a  si- 
lence still  more  deeply  felt  —  a  suspension 
of  our  ordinary  being  —  as  if  to  give  us  time 
to  call  up  from  long-neglected  sources,  the 
support  which  our  suffering  and  feeble  nature 
was  about  to  require  1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  time  of  my  departure  for  India  was 
still  unfixed,  and  we  were  all  watching  one 
evening  with  some  anxiety  the  return  of  the 
messenger  who  brought  our  letters  from  the 
nearest  town,  when  a  servant  from  Somer- 
ville  Hall  galloped  up  to  the  door,  and  throw- 
ing the  bridle  over  the  neck  of  his  horse, 
walked  straight  into  the  hall  with  a  note  for 
my  brother. 

Mr.  Langton  tore  open  the  note,  and,  hav- 
ing glanced  over  the  first  line,  turned  quick- 
ly to  the  servant,  when  they  both  walked 
out  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  In 
a  few  moments  I  saw  my  brother's  servant 
leading  out  his  master's  horse  already  sad- 
dled. 

"He  surely  will  not  go,"  said  Lucy,  "  with- 
out telling  us  what  is  the  matter."  And  at 
the  same  instant  he  entered  the  room. 

"lam  going  to  ride  over  to  the  Hall," 
said  my  brother,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  com- 
posure. "Mr.  Somerville  has  been  taken 
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suddenly  ill,  and  I  must  not  delay.  You, 
Arthur,  can  ride  after  me,  and  bring  back 
the  tidings  to  Lucy,  in  case  I  should  be  de- 
tained." 

I  did  so  accordingly,  and  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  avenue  as  soon  as  my  brother. 
We  rode  to  the  door  in  silence.  Here  we 
encountered  the  old  housekeeper  wringing 
her  hands,  and  telling  us  everything  but  what 
we  wished  to  know. 

"And  Miss  Somerville  V-  -I  asked. 

"My  poor  young  mistress,"  said  the  wo- 
man, giving  way  to  a  fresh  burst  of  grief, 
"  sits  beside  him  like  the  ghost  of  what  she 
was.  She  neither  speaks,  nor  sheds  a  tear. 
The  doctor  says  she  must  be  got  away ;  but 
she  won't  listen  to  any  of  us,  sir." 

And  there,  indeed,  she  was,  too  truly  like 
the  ghost  of  what  she  had  been  —  immovea- 
ble,  and  pale  as  marble  j  while,  stretched 
upon  his  bed,  lay  the  senseless  form  of  her 
father,  whose  fixed  and  death-like  counte- 
nance she  was  watching  with  an  earnestness 
which  rendered  her  blind  to  every  other  ob- 
ject. 

"  He  is  not  gone  yet,"  she  whispered,  as 
soon  as  my  brother  had  spoken  to  her.  And 
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again  applying  her  fingers  to  his  pulse,  she 
repeated,  "He  is  not  gone  yet." 

My  brother  would  have  gently  led  her 
away  ;  but  she  resisted  his  endeavors  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  at  once 
forbade  all  farther  interference.  It  was  not 
a  time  or  a  place  to  apply  to  her  for  informa- 
tion 5  and  all  I  could  gather  from  the  domes- 
tics was,  that  Mr.  Somerville  had  that  day 
appeared  to  be  in  his  usual  health  :  that  af- 
ter dinner,  he  and  his  daughter  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  library  together,  when  they 
heard  a  frightful  shriek,  and  hastening  into 
the  room,  beheld  their  master  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  his  countenance  slightly  dis- 
torted, and  his  whole  appearance  bearing 
every  mark  of  approaching  death.  Medical 
assistance  had  been  immediately  obtained  ; 
and,  though  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
afforded  little  ground  for  hope,  a  hint  had 
been  thrown  out,  that,  if  in  a  few  hours  the 
vital  spark  should  not  become  extinct,  a  fa- 
vorable change  might  probably  take  place. 

In  such  a  situation,  Miss  Somerville  could 
not  be  deserted  by  her  friends;  and  my 
brother,  with  his  accustomed  kindness,  re- 
mained at  the  Hall,  while  I  returned  to  in- 
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fortn  my  sister,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  of  all 
which  had  occurred. 

On  the  following1  morning  I  was  early  on 
my  way  to  Somerville  Hall  j  and  musing,  as 
I  went,  upon  the  many  circumstances  under 
whigh  I  had  traced  that  path,  I  happened  to 
turn  my  attention  toward  the  large  build* 
ing  called  by  the  country  people  "  Fergu- 
son's Factory."  At  the  same  moment  I  was 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  as  usual 
pouring  forth  its  thick  volume  of  smoke,  to 
darken  and  pollute  the  air.  My  attention 
was  afterward  attracted  by  groups  of  work- 
people in  the  village  through  which  I  passed, 
collected  into  little  companies,  and  evidently 
talking  over  some  momentous  affair  of  gen- 
eral and  individual  interest. 

Concluding  it  was  the  alarming  illness  of 
a  common  friend  and  benefactor,  which  very 
reasonably  excited  so  universal  a  sensation, 
I  passed  on,  without  any  inquiry,  from  one 
party  to  another,  until  stopped  by  an  old 
woman  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  a  depend 
ant  upon  the  bounty  of  Miss  Somerville,  and 
who  now  eagerly  inquired  of  me,  if  I 
thought  they  knew  at  the  Hall  what  had  hap- 
pened. 
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"  What  do  you  mean  1"  said  I.  "  They 
must  know  it --they  know  it  too  well." 

"  What !  that  he  is  off  out  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  works  stopped,  and  nobody  left 
to  pay  V 

A  new  idea  now  flashed  upon  me.  It  was 
but  too  probable,  and  but  too  true.  I  hastened 
on  to  find  my  brother,  and,  desiring  to  speak 
with  him  alone,  told  him  all  I  had  heard  and 
seen. 

"  Villain !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  whole 
truth  by  degrees  presented  itself.  "We 
might  have  foreseen  this:  a  child  might 
have  foreseen  it.  And  yet  none  of  us  could 
step  forward  and  rescue  this  old  man  from 


ruin." 


A  letter  which  Miss  Somerville  was  able, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  write  to  my 
sister,  will  throw  further  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  began  with  a  description  of  her  own 
situation,  in  her  father's  chamber  at  mid- 
night, where  he  slumbered  still  insensible  to 
all  that  was  transpiring  around  him. 

"I  owe  it,"  said  the  writer,  "to  his  mem- 
ory if  he  dies,  to  his  character  if  he  lives,  to 
vindicate  him  from  the  charge  which  many 
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will  be  too  ready  to  bring  against  him  — 
that  of  having  been  the  victim  of  mere  ani- 
mal excitement.  In  the  sight  of  God,  I 
have  no  apology  to  offer;  but,  in  that  of 
man,  it  may  surely  be  some  extenuation  of 
his  fault,  to  say  that  he  was  goaded  on  to 
ruin  by  causes  which  he  ceased  at  last  to 
have  sufficient  moral  power  to  resist. 

"His  connexion  with  Mr.  Ferguson  was, 
from  its  commencement,  most  disastrous. 
Sums  of  money  seemed  to  escape  from  his 
possession,  without  his  being  aware  of  their 
amount,  and  every  new  scheme  increased, 
instead  of  redeeming,  his  past  losses.  Be- 
side which,  he  never  was  calculated  for 
business.  It  harassed  his  mind,  and  destroy- 
ed his  natural  rest.  He  became  irritable  and 
apprehensive ;  while  the  false  stimulus  to 
which  he  had  recourse,  served  to  give  him 
nerve  for  the  moment,  and  even  inspired 
him  with  energy  for  new  enterprise  j  so 
that  he  became  at  such  times  a  pliant  and 
willing  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  needed  my  father's  credit  and  capital 
to  prosecute  his  own  schemes. 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  my 
father's  honorable  feeling  should  have  been 
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so  far  overcome  by  one  who  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  confidence,  except  that  he 
always  attached  so  much  importance  to  in- 
genuity and  enterprise,  that  they  covered 
from  his  sight  a  multitude  of  sins.  And 
as  to  my  own  influence,  I  had  shown  my 
deep-rooted  dislike  to  this  individual  in  a 
manner  too  decided  and  ill-judged  for  my 
father  to  attribute  it  to  anything  but  pre- 
judice. His  ear  was  therefore  closed  against 
all  I  might  have  to  say. 

"In  this  manner  his  affairs  went  on,  until 
they  became  almost  too  desperate  for  hope 
One  thing  after  another  had  failed :  none 
prospered  with  him.  But  still  he  had  credit, 
and,  upon  that,  fresh  schemes  were  under- 
taken ;  while  his  debts  were  increasing  on 
every  hand.  By  mere  chance,  I  had  my- 
self become  acquainted  with  these  appal- 
ling facts,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  rea- 
soned with  him — that  I  pleaded  and  pray- 
ed he  would  make  an  honorable  stand 
asrainst  the  encroachments  of  fallacious 

O 

l^ope,  and,  by  giving  up  the  remainder  of 
his  property,  that  he  would  leave  us  our 
integrity,  at  least,  for  the  solace  of  old 
age.  But,  unfortunately  for  my  cause,  the 
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tempter  was  ever  at  hand,  and  my  father 
was  growing  imbecile ;  while  his  moral  feel- 
ing vvas  failing  even  faster  than  his  bodily 
strength.  I  grew  desperate  at  last,  and 
threatened  to  expose  our  situation  to  the 
world,  rather  than  we  should  go  on  deceiv- 
ing every  one  around  us,  and  many  to  their 
own  loss.  It  was  then,  in  an  evil  hour, 
they  finally  overcame  me  — my  father,  by 
his  tears;  while  they  bound  me  by  a  solemn 
vow,  never,  without  his  sanction,  to  commu- 
nicate to  any  human  being  the  real  state  of 
his  affairs. 

"  You  have  often  asked  me  why  I  did  not 
marry.  Here,  then,  you  read  the  cause.  I 
can,  however,  say  with  truth,  that  never 
have  I  been  tempted  but  once  to  adopt  this 
means  of  escape  from  the  gathering  storm 
which  seemed  threatening  to  overwhelm  me. 
Once,  I  confess,  I  did,  for  a  moment,  al- 
low myself  to  dream  of  the  happiness  of 
escaping  to  a  foreign  land,  until  the  blast 
should  have  blown  over.  But,  knowing  that 
my  reputed  fortune  was  an  object  of  consid- 
eration, I  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  any 
man  —  especially  the  one  who  interested  me 
most  —  should  awake  from  his  visions  of 

8* 
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wealth,  to   find  he   had  married  a  poor  and 
portionless  wife. 

"  The  darkest  page  of  my  history  is  yet 
to  come.  May  reason  last  me  to  the  end  ! 
I  have  not  lived  to  my  present  age,  and  seen 
and  felt  what  I  have  done,  without  having 
had  many  serious  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
religion ;  more  especially,  since  I  have  seen 
that  in  my  father's  case,  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  save  him.  Still  I  was  dark 
—  miserably  dark  on  that  subject  myself; 
yet,  as  everything  earthly  seemed  to  be 
receding  from  me,  as  one  hold  after  another 
gave  way,  and  friendship,  all  but  yours,  be- 
gan to  fail,  I  felt,  more  than  ever  in  my  life, 
an  awful  and  imperative  call,  to  look  into 
my  real  position  with  regard  to  time  and 
eternity. 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the 
state  of  mind  which  followed.  I  saw  but 
too  clearly  what  I  might  have  been  to  my 
poor  father.  I  felt  what  I  was  !  Something, 
however,  I  imagined  might  yet  be  done.  I 
carefully  watched  my  opportunity- -and,  on 
that  awful  day,  I  had  followed  him  into  his 
study,  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  his 
better  feelings,  and  inducing  him  to  render 
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justice  to  others,  and  thus,  if  possible,  ob- 
tain peace  for  his  own  mind,  to  which  he 
had  long  been  a  stranger.  I  cannot  rspe-ut 
to  you  my  words.  But,  if  ever  I  spoke  rea- 
sonably —  if  ever  I  spoke  forcibly  in  my 
whole  life  —  it  was  on  that  solemn  occasion. 
For  some  time  my  father  made  no  reply. 
His  silence  filled  my  mind  with  the  dread  of 
having  offended  him  beyond  forgiveness.  I 
burst  into  tears,  for  it  is  a  bitter  thing  for  a 
daughter  to  reprove  a  father  whom  she  loves. 
He  was  not  insensible  to  my  anguish  ;  and, 
raising  his  eyes,  I  saw  that  a  flood  of  light, 
like  sunshine  over  a  landscape,  was  diffu- 
sing its  benign  influence  over  every  feature 
of  his  face.  It  was  the  welcome  of  a  father's 
love  ;  and,  as  he  opened  his  arms  to  receive 
me,  I  fell  upon  his  bosom,  too  happy  to  be 
sensible  of  anything,  but  an  unexpected  thrill 
of  gratitude  and  joy. 

"  *  My  child,'  said  he,  in  tones  of  the  gen- 
tlest tenderness,  '  do  with  me  what  you  will. 
From  this  hour  we  will  begin  a  new  life. 
You  shall  be  to  me  my  good  angel.  My 
affairs  are  in  your  hands.  Render  justice, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  all.' 

"  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  remaining  still 
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folded  in  my  father's  arms,  I  silently  offered 
thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  for  thus 
awakening  us  both  to  a  new  existence, 
which  I  solemnly  resolved  should  be  devo- 
ted to  his  service. 

"  While  occupied  with  these  reflections, 
I  thought  I  felt  my  father's  hold  relax  ;  and 
raising  my  head,  I  saw  that  his  own  was 
drooping,  while  his  hand  dropped  lifeless  by 
his  side.  I  scarcely  know  what  followed. 
My  cries  brought  in  the  domestics.  Medi- 
cal assistance  was  happily  at  hand  ;  and  the 
next  thing  I  recollect  was,  that  your  hus- 
band and  your  brother,  with  their  wonted 
kindness,  came  to  my  aid.  Mr.  Langton 
will  tell  you  all  the  arrangements  we  have 
made  together;  for  I  consider  the  words  my 
father  uttered  a  sufficient  sanction  for  the 
measures  I  have  thought  it  right  to  adopt. 

"  One  of  my  chief  objects  in  writing  this, 
is  to  impress  upon  you,  and  yours,  the  im- 
portance of  attending  to  the  claims  of  duty 
before  it  is  too  late.  You  see  the  conse- 
quences of  my  delay.  A  few  years  earlier, 
it  is  possible  my  father  might  have  recover- 
ed himself,  before  his  mental  and  moral 
strength  were  gone  —  a  few  years  earlier, 
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he  might  have  retained  his  respectability 
before  the  world,  and  have  lawfully  enjoyed 
the  comforts  of  our  happy  home  —  a  few 
years  earlier,  he  might  have  had  sufficient 
energy  to  redeem  the  past,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  God,  and  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men.  What  is  his  situa- 
tion now  1  The  pulse  of  life  still  beats  in 
his  veins ;  but  senseless  and  child-like,  he 
remains  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  has 
passed,  or  what  is  passing  around  him. 
And  I,  upon  whom  this  burden  of  responsi- 
bility has  so  long  rested,  have  been  trifling 
months  and  years  away,  until  at  last,  when 
the  anguish  of  awakened  feeling  roused  me 
into  action,  it  was  my  just  punishment  to 
find  it  was  too  late.  This  awful  sentence 
seems  now  to  be  written  on  the  walls  of  my 
solitary  chamber  —  on  my  pillow  —  on  my 
brow ;  and  will  it  not  be  inscribed  upon  my 
father's  tomb  1  Oh,  may  he  yet  be  permit- 
ted to  experience,  if  but  one  hour  of  natural 
and  collected  thought  —  one  hour  of  prepa- 
ration for  his  final  change  —  one  hour  of 
repentance  for  those  errors  which  through 
the  weakness,  the  unfaithfulness,  and  the 
neglect  of  his  only  child,  may  yet  be  made 
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the  ground  of  his  final  sentence- -the  seal 
of  his  doom  through  all  eternity." 

The  last  and  the  most  earnest  prayer  of 
the  afflicted  daughter  was  not  rejected. 
Her  father  lived  to  recover  his  powers  of 
thought,  though  not  of  action-  -he  lived  to 
feel  that  she  was  indeed  his  good  angel  — 
the  messenger  of  reproof,  but  also  of  cor- 
rection. He  lived  to  recover  his  under- 
standing :  but  it  was  to  find  himself  in  an 

o  y 

humble  habitation,  where  a  daughter's  love 
had  surrounded  him  with  every  comfort  that 
was  necessary  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  lived  to  find  that  his  hereditary  home 
had  passed  into  other  hands,  and  that 
he  was  no  longer  the  rightful  owner  of  a 
noble  mansion,  and  a  wide  domain.  He 
lived  to  find  that  the  man  whom  he  had 
trusted  with  his  confidence  above  all  others, 
had  wronged  and  deserted  him.  He  lived 
to  find,  that  while  many  friends  had  fallen 
awav  with  his  falling-  fortune,  there  were 

V  * 

others  whom  adversity  had  bound  more 
closely  to  his  interests;  and  one,  above  all, 
who  renounced  together  the  indulgences 
and  the  follies  of  her  youth,  to  live  but  for 
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his  happiness,  and  his  support ;  reserving 
only  for  the  comfort  of  his  old  age  that 
small  portion  of  the  wealth  she  had  been  ex- 
pected to  inherit,  which  had  been  her 
mother's  dowry. 

It  is  true,  Kate  Somerville  was  a  strict,  an 
unflinching  monitress ;  for  she  had  the  sor- 
rowful experience  of  the  past  to  teach  her, 
that  though  benevolence,  and  kindly  feeling, 
and  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  social 
fellowship  of  life,  may  be  practised  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  manner;  yet,  without  religion, 
vice,  even  of  the  most  repulsive  nature,  may 
creep  in  among  them,  and  pollute  the  whole. 
Impressed  with  this  conviction,  she  made 
her  father  the  object  of  her  constant  care  j 
and  as  a  parent  guards  a  helpless  child,  so 
she  watched  over  him  in  his  weakness,  with 
a  solicitude  which  the  dark  past  invested 
with  a  kind  of  fearful  tenderness  ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time  with  a  trembling  hope,  which  the 
brightening  future  finally  confirmed. 

Such,  then,  was  the  fate  of  Somerville 
Hall.  For  many  generations  it  had  belong- 
ed to  the  family  of  that  name.  It  was  a 
situation  peculiarly  calculated  for  all  that  we 
combine  in  our  idea*  ^f  earthly  happiness  j 
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it  was  equally  adapted  for  easy  independence 
and  rational  enjoyment;  and  for  being  the 
centre  of  beneficial  influence,  of  charity,  and 
benevolence,  to  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood. 

It  becomes  a  serious  question:  "Are 
there  not  other  homes  thus  passing  away 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  long  re- 
tained possession  of  their  wealth,  their  in- 
fluence, and  their  enjoyments'?  Are  there 
not  other  daughters  who  see  the  same  grow- 
ing evil  spreading  its  dark  shadow  around 
their  hereditary  hearth,  casting  dishonor 
upon  the  hoary  head  of  age,  and  poisoning, 
with  its  deadly  roots,  all  the  sweet  springs 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  do  they  still  draw 
back — do  they  still  refuse  to  stretch  forth  a 
helping  hand,  in  time  to  stop  the  encroach- 
ments  of  this  insidious  but  fatal  foe  V 
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THE  stranger  who  visited  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Falkland,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ensr- 

'  O 

land,  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
picture  of  peace  and  comfort  which  her 
home  presented.  She  was  a  widow  lady ; 
but  her  solitude  was  cheered  by  the  society 
of  a  son  and  daughter,  whose  characters 
were  now  sufficiently  matured  to  render 
them  in  all  respects  companions  to  their 
mother. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  loveliest  evenings  of 
September,  that  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daugh- 
ter, in  company  with  an  elderly  gentleman^ 
who  had  once  been  a  friend  of  her  husband's, 
sat  upon  a  balcony  which  ran  along  the  west- 
ern part  of  her  house,  commanding  the  view 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  and  of  the  radi- 
ant sky,  where  the  sun  was  just  sinking  be- 
low the  horizon  ;  while  slanting  rays  of  yel- 
low light  glanced  over  the  shallow  bay,  where 
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the  receding  tide  had  left  the  sands  so  smooth 
and  wet,  that  they  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  shadows  of  some  fishermen  who  were 
gathering  up  their  baskets,  and  preparing  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  the  village. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  Falkland  was  one  of 
a  number  of  little  villas,  or  genteel  cottages, 
with  their  ornamental  gardens,  scattered  over 
the  woody  hills  that  sloped  down  to  the 
beach,  where  a  line  of  rocks,  in  some  parts 
majestically  high,  and  in  others  accessible 
to  the  foot-passenger,  formed  a  barrier  against 
the  waves,  which,  when  the  tide  was  high, 
dashed  up  among  the  many  little  bays  and 
hollows  of  the  shore. 

The  village  to  which  the  fishermen  were 
returning,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  many 
distant  groups  of  houses,  lay  in  a  narrow 
dell,  through  which  an  impetuous  little  river 
forced  its  way  along  a  bed  of  rocks  into  the 
sea  ;  and  though  the  sands  on  either  side  the 
stream  looked  as  safe  and  solid  as  the  earth 
itself,  they  were  said  to  be  uncertain  and 
dangerous  to  cross  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
stream.  Still  it  was  a  thing  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  for  horses  and  travellers  on  foot 
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to  pass  that  way,  that  no  one  thought  much 
about  the  danger  j  and  especially  as  the  road 
along  the  beach  was  so  much  nearer  than 
any  other  from  the  village  to  the  neighbor- 
hood market  town.  The  chief  difficulty  arose 
from  some  of  the  rocks  jutting  so  far  out  in- 
to the  sea,  that  all  passengers  were  obliged 
to  pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  or 
the  probability  was,  that  even  while  plenty 
of  space  remained  within  the  bay,  they 
might  find  themselves  hemmed  in  at  these 
points  by  the  waves  having  reached  the 
rocks. 

The  country  people,  however,  knew  these 
dangers  well,  and  strangers  were  under  less 
temptation  to  seek  the  nearest  way  to  the 
town  j  so  that  all  the  record  of  accidents  on 
this  spot,  were  a  few  stories  of  by-gone  days, 
kept  up  by  the  fishermen  and  old  women  of 
the  village. 

"You  must  be  happy  in  such  a  home  as 
this,"  observed  the  gentleman,  who  looked 
with  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter  upon 
the  scene  above  described. 

"We  are  indeed  happy," replied  the  daugh- 
ter. "  At  least,  we  would  not  exchange  our 

9* 
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home  for  a  palace."  And  she  went  on  ex- 
patiating upon  the  many  enjoyments  the 
scenery  and  neighborhood  afforded ;  while 
her  mother,  observing  that  the  air  was  grow- 
ing cold,  took  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
from  the  balcony. 

"  We  who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
the  tumult  of  cities,"  resumed  the  visiter, 
"  may  almost  be  allowed  to  envy  you  the  re- 
pose of  a  life  like  this  —  so  free  from  anxie- 
ty, so  tranquil,  and  so  calm." 

"And  yet,"  said  Miss  Falkland,  "  we  have 


our  cares." 


"  Impossible !  Julia.     What  can  they  be  V 

"  As  a  friend  of  my  father's,  I  need  scarce- 
ly scruple  to  speak  to  you  of  anything  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  of  our  family. 
You  know  my  brother  V 

"  Yes  ;  and  a  finer  youth  I  never  saw, 
than  George  Falkland,  when  he  was  last  in 
town." 

"He  is,  indeed,  the  kindest  of  sons,  the 
best  of  brothers.  But  even  he  may  have 
his  faults." 

"The  faults  of  youth --mere  thoughtless 
follies.  You  must  not  make  too  much  of 
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them.  He  will  grow  wiser  with  advancing 
years." 

"  I  wish  it  may  be  so.  But  at  present  he 
seems  so  much  fonder  of  gay  company  than 
of  his  quiet  home,  that  my  mother  seldom 
knows  a  happy  day.  Not  that  he  is  addict- 
ed to  any  particular  vice,  at  least  that  we 
know  of;  but  wherever  he  goes,  he  has  a 
habit  of  staying  out  late  at  night,  which 
throws  my  mother  into  such  a  state  of  ner- 
vous anxiety,  that  her  health  is  seriously  in- 
jured; while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so 
annoyed  by  what  he  calls  her  unreasonable 
solicitude,  that  he  will  not  deny  himself  a 
single  hour  of  convivial  enjoyment  for  the 
sake  of  her  peace  of  mind.  Now  it  is  such 
troubles  as  these,  common  and  trifling  as 
they  may  appear  to  others,  which  destroy 
the  comfort  of  our  otherwise  happy  home  ; 
and  it  seems  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that 
they  should  exist  where  there  is  so  much 
affection  and  good  feeling  on  both  sides,  and 
nothing  else  to  mar  our  happiness." 

"  Youth  and  age,"  replied  the  visiter,  "are 
apt  to  differ  on  such  points;  and  perhaps 
both  are  incapable  of  making  sufficient  al- 
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lowance  for  the  feelings  which  operate  with 
the  other.  Yet,  so  long  as  your  brother 
visits  only  in  respectable  families,  and  does 
not  attach  himself  to  any  companion  of  bad 
principles,  I  should  feel  great  hope  of  his 
ultimate  recovery  from  these  errors." 

"But  there  is  the  root  of  our  anxiety," 
said  Miss  Falkland,  with  increased  earnest- 
ness. "  My  brother,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does 
attach  himself,  by  a  very  close  intimacy,  to 
a  young  man  of  the  worst  principles  —  a 
Ralph  Kennedy,  the  only  son  of  a  worthy 
old  man  in  this  village,  whose  gray  hairs 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  brought  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  by  this  ungrateful  son. 
It  is  reported  of  the  old  man,  that  he  sits  up 
night  after  night,  working  at  his  desk,  in 
order  to  keep  a  situation  for  his  son,  which 
his  own  infirmities  have  long  since  rendered 
him  unequal  to.  And  yet  this  young  man  — 
this  Ralph  Kennedy,  is  so  idle  and  unsteady, 
as  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  succeed  his  poor 
father  in  a  place  of  trust." 

Before  the  conversation  had  reached  this 
point,  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
the  sands  instantaneously  assumed  a  dark 
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gray  hue  j  and  ere  the  harvest-moon,  which 
the  next  kour  rose,  had  shed  her  silver  light 
over  the  woods  and  the  fields  sloping  down 
to  the  tranquil  bay,  the  tide  had  so  far  re- 
ceded, that  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
ocean,  but  along  line  of  deep  blue,  stretching 
away  into  the  distant  west. 

Miss  Falkland  prepared  to  lead  her  visiter 
into  the  house ;  when,  rising  from  his  seat, 
he  observed,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  quiet- 
looking  young  girl,  apparently  about  eigh- 
teen, and  dressed  in  white,  had  been  their 
companion  on  the  balcony  j  and  with  a  sort 
of  instinctive  curiosity,  he  directed  an  in- 
quiring look  to  Miss  Falkland,  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  Whom  have  we  here  V' 

"  It  is  only  my  cousin,  Grace  Daiton," 
said  Miss  Falkland,  understanding  him  per- 
fectly. 

Seeing  the  girl  did  not  attempt  to  rise, 
the  old  gentleman  still  lingered.  "  Won't 
you  catch  cold,  my  dear  V  said  he,  with 
that  familiar,  but  well-meant  kindness  with 
which  old  gentlemen  are  apt  to  address 
those  who  are  between  girls  and  women. 

O 

Grace  Dalton  rose,  and  thanked  him  re- 
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spectfully,  but  immediately  resumed 
seat  ;  and  the  door  was  closed  upon  the 
lighted  room,  and  she  was  left  to  her  even- 
ing meditations,  and  forgotten.  Indeed,  it 
was  very  easy  to  forget  Grace  Dalton  j  she 
was  so  small  and  so  still.  She  was  an  or- 
phan, too,  and  very  poor  ;  but  surely  it  is 
not  possible,  in  such  a  kind  world  as  ours 
professes  to  be,  that  these  two  facts  should 
constitute  any  reason  why  persons  are  more 
easily  forgotten,  Oh  no !  It  was  because 
Grace  Dalton,  as  we  said  before,  was  dimin- 
utive in  her  person,  simple  in  her  dress, 
timid,  gentle,  unobtrusive,  and  not  remark- 
ably pretty,  that  she  was  so  often,  and  so 
easily  forgotten  ;  and  though  she  was  a  poor 
relation,  and  always  came  last  into  the  room, 
and  looked  so  humble,  that  she  might  have 
almost  claimed  pity  from  a  stranger,  it  fre- 
quently fell  to  her  lot  to  find  no  room  left 
for  her  at  table.  Whether  intentionally,  or 
by  accident,  the  servants  used  to  omit  to 
place  her  chair ;  and  when  she  did  not  actu- 
ally appear,  nobody  remembered  her  exist- 
ence sufficiently  to  calculate  upon  her  com- 
ing. 
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Yet  for  all  this,  the  humble  and  isolated 
orphan  had  her  own  little  world  of  interest, 
in  which  she  lived,  perhaps,  a  life  of  deeper 
feeling,  because  it  was  so  seldom  shared 
with  others.  What  was  the  reason  why  she 
sat  out  so  late  this  evening,  no  one  asked, 
nor  would  they,  perhaps,  have  felt  more 
curious,  had  they  seen  the  tears  that  were 
fast  falling  from  her  eyes,  as  she  bent  over 
the  balcony,  with  her  forehead  resting  on 
her  arm.  Perhaps  it  was  something  in  the 
conversation  which  had  pained  her,  for  she 
was  strongly  attached  to  her  cousin  George, 
and  often  ventured  to  take  his  part,  even 
when  he  was  most  in  fault.  She  could  not 
be  made  to  see  the  desperate  nature  of 
Ralph  Kennedy's  principles  ;  at  least,  she 
never  joined  in  \vhat  her  cousin  Julia  said 
against  him  5  and  thus  she  fell  a  little  into 
disgrace,  both  with  the  mother,  and  the 
daughter. 

Leaving  this  solitary  girl  to  her  uninter- 
rupted meditations,  we  turn  to  a  different 
scene,  which  at  the  same  hour  was  ta- 
king place  ;  where,  seated  around  a  social 
board,  a  little  company  of  choice  spirits, 
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with  Georp-e  Falkland  at  their  head,  la 

o  I 

away  the  last  hours  of  daylight,  and  hailed 
the  lamps  that  seemed  to  dance  before  them 
as  brighter  harbingers  of  a  happier  and  more 
joyous  night. 

George  Falkland  had  that  day  left  his 
mother's  house,  in  company  with  his  friend, 
Ralph  Kennedy,  who  was  in  great  request 
at  all  the  convivial  meetings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, not  only  for  his  musical  talents, 
but  his  unrivalled  good  spirits,  and  good 
humor,  which,  without  exciting  any  deep 
interest,  made  him  a  welcome  guest  wher- 
ever he  went.  It  is  true,  he  seldom  went 
away  from  these  meetings  in  a  state  very 
creditable  to  himself  —  it  is  true,  he  made 
his  own  gratification  the  sole  object  for 
which  he  lived  —  it  is  true,  he  left  an  aged 
father  to  toil  for  his  support,  because  he  had 
too  much  of  what  is  called  spirit  to  devote 
himself  to  any  kind  of  regular  pursuit.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  managed  to  keep 
what  is  considered  good  society  j  and  to 
maintain  for  himself  the  character  of  being 
a  "  good  fellow"  - "  his  own  enemy,"  it 
was  granted  j  but  still  he  was  accounted  the 
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enemy  of  no  one  else,  and  the  best  compan- 
ion in  the  world. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  such  a  character 
would  often  be  deficient  in  those  means  by 
which  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  is  sup- 
ported, while  Falkland  being  ever  ready  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  they  became  insep- 
arable friends ;  and  perhaps  did,  in  reality, 
like  each  other  as  well  as  such  characters 
are  capable  of  liking  anything  beyond  them- 
selves. 

On  the  night  described,  they  had  stayed 
late,  and  the  moon  had  risen  high  before 
either  of  them  thought  of  returning  home. 
At  last,  when  Kennedy  had  sung  his  best 
song,  Falkland  rose  from  the  table ;  for  no 
one  cared  after  that  to  hear  an  inferior  voice. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Falkland,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  friend,  "  it 
will  take  us  a  full  hour  to  ride  home,  and 
we  had  better  have  the  benefit  of  the  moon 
over  the  sands;  for  I  fancy  neither  you  nor 
I  see  so  steadily  as  we  did  this  morning." 

"  Sands !"  exclaimed  half-a-dozen  voices 
at  once.  "You  won't  go  by  the  sands  to- 
night." 

10 
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"  Wo  n't  I,  though  V  said  Kennedy,  rising, 
and  immediately  joining  his  friend  ;  while 
both  supported  the  dispute,  until  it  ended  in 
a  bet,  which  appeared  to  render  the  enter- 
prise of  going  by  the  sands,  altogether  much 
more  attractive. 

The  two  friends  then  mounted  their  horses, 
and  set  off  merrily,  taking  the  road  which 

«/   /  c? 

led  immediately  down  to  the  beach.  It  was 
a  beautiful  night.  A  breeze  had  sprung  up 
from  the  sea,  and  a  few  distant  dark  clouds 
came  floating  along  with  it  toward  the  moon ; 
but  still  she  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
her  li^ht  was  almost  like  that  of  day. 

O  » 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  many  were 
the  lively  jests  with  which  the  travellers 
amused  themselves  by  the  way ;  for  Ken- 
nedy, though  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  bal- 
ance on  the  horse,  had  often,  when  in  that 
situation,  a  spirit  of  drollery  about  him,  more 
amusing  than  in  his  sober  moments,  to  those 
who  cared  not  from  what  source  it  came. 
All  his  odd  movements,  all  the  strange  acci- 
dents which  happened  to  him  under  such 
circumstances,  he  could  turn  to  jest  j  and 
the  laughter  and  merriment  with  which  they 
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now  pursued  their  way  toward  the  sands, 
startled  from  behind  the  shadow  of  a  rock, 
an  old  fisherman,  who  was  watching  his 
nets. 

They  had  passed  him  by  with  a  slight 
good-night,  when  Falkland  wheeled  round 
his  horse,  and  asked  him  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  tide  would  be  up,  and  if  they 
had  time  enough  to  reach  the  second  head- 
land which  jutted  out  into  the  sands. 

"  Time  enough,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if 
your  horses  are  good.  The  tide  wo  n't  be 
up  to  the  crags  yonder,  for  half  an  hour 
yet."  And  he  pointed  to  a  heap  of  black 
rock,  at  some  distance  out  to  sea. 

The  travellers  now  set  spurs  to  their 
horses,  not  so  much  from  any  fear  of  the 
tide,  as  from  the  mere  hilarity  of  their  own 
spirits,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
sober  pace.  Capable,  however,  as  Kennedy 
had  been  of  keeping  his  seat  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  he  fell  from  his 
horse  the  moment  it  struck  into  a  gallop ; 
and  whether  from  the  violence  of  the  fall, 
or  the  novel  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, he  became  so  bewildered  and  confused, 
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as  to  be  long  before  he  could  regain  his 
seat.  Even  then  he  rode  with  his  head 
sometimes  bent  over  the  neck  of  the  horse, 
and  sometimes  thrown  back,  while  the  loss 
of  his  hat,  and  other  accidents,  occasioned 
both  laughter  and  delay.  To  increase  their 
difficulties,  a  dark  cloud  now  spread  over 
the  moon,  so  that  they  lost  sight  for  a  time 
of  the  high  land,  which,  terminating  in  a 
rocky  ridge,  stretched  far  into  the  bay,  and 
formed  a  point,  which  they  must  pass  before 
they  could  even  reach  the  stream  where  the 
passage  was  accounted  most  dangerous. 

Still  their  horses  were  safe,  and  well  ac- 
customed to  the  road  j  and  as  danger  was 
the  last  thing  that  either  of  them  would  have 
dreamed  of  at  that  moment,  they  only  rode 
more  leisurely,  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
time  they  had  lost  by  the  way. 

"  I  wish  that  cloud  would  pass,"  said  Falk- 
land, at  last.  "  I  cannot  see  the  crags  at  the 
point,  whatever  I  would  do.  And  there  is  a 
kind  of  rushing  in  my  ears,  as  if  the  tide  was 
coming  up  ;  but  that  is  impossible,  for  the 
old  man  said  it  would  be  more  than  half  an 
hour  before  it  reached  the  crags,  and  they 
are  a  mile  off  at  least." 
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The  cloud  did  pass;  and-  -was  it  the 
moonlight  that  lay  so  white  before  them  on 
the  sand  1  No  :  it  was  the  tide  running  up 
in  long  sheets  of  hissing  foam,  each  one 
stealing  farther  than  the  last. 

"  Set  spurs  to  your  horse,"  cried  Falkland, 
*'  and  ride,  Kennedy,  ride,  for  your  life  !" 

He  did  so,  and  down  he  fell  again  upon 
the  sand ;  and  the  foam  curled  up  and  around 
him,  and  then  retreated,  while  he  mounted 
again  to  make  another  fruitless  attempt  at 
greater  speed. 

"We  shall  escape  yet,"  said  Falkland. 
"We  are  just  upon  the  crags,  and  when  these 
are  passed,  we  have  but  the  river,  and  all 
will  be  over." 

The  crags  were  now  their  most  immedi- 
ate danger,  for  slippery  as  they  always  were 
with  the  seaweed,  the  surf  was  by  this  time 
dashing  up  among  them,  so  that  no  horse 
could  make  sure  of  its  footing  ;  and  here 
Kennedy  fell  again,  and  again  it  was  so  long- 
before  he  could  be  replaced  in  his  seat,  that 
Falkland,  on  looking  round  to  the  next  point, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  gain  in  order  to 
reach  the  village,  saw  that  the  whole  extent 

10* 
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of  the  little  bay  was  one  sheet  of  foam.  Still 
it  was  not  deep  except  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  their  horses  were  imtired ;  so 
that  if  Kennedy  could  but  keep  his  seat,  all 
might  yet  be  well. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Falkland  rode 
close  beside  his  friend,  and  stretched  out  his 
arm  to  keep  him  steady.  He  appeared  to 
have  become  more  and  more  confused  with 
each  repeated  fall,  while  the  unequal  nature 
of  the  ground  rendered  it  impossible  for 
their  horses  to  find  safe  footing,  or  to  keep 
pace  with  each  other.  Falkland  himself  was 
but  just  able  to  think,  and  to  wish  that  they 
had  taken  the  route  above  the  cliffs.  He 
even  stopped,  and  looked  for  a  moment  tow- 
ard the  land,  to  see  if  there  was  no  place 
where  it  was  possible  to  ascend,  but  in  vain  j 
and  the  next  moment  they  plunged  into  the 
stony  bed  of  the  stream,  and  found  them- 
selves in  deep  water. 

Kennedy  had  now  fallen  forward  on  his 
horse.  The  animal  grew  terrified,  and,  rush- 
ing desperately  among  the  rocks  and  the 
foaming  current,  it  shook  itself  loose  from 
its  rider,  and  then  plunged  forward,  and  left 
him  to  struggle  for  his  life. 
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Falkland  had  now  but  one  object  —  to 
place  the  wretched  man  behind  him,  and 
trust  to  his  own  animal  for  sustaining  both. 
For  this  purpose  he  stretched  out  his  arm, 
and  caught  the  hand  of  his  friend,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  rolling  down  the  stream. 
He  even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  lift  him  upon 
his  horse,  but  all  his  strength  was  unequal 
to  keep  him  there.  He  had  become  utterly 
helpless,  and  it  now  seemed  as  if,  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  him,  both  must  perish.  Still, 
however,  Falkland  resumed  the  attempt.  He 
even  succeeded  again,  and  was  only  defeated 
by  Kennedy  falling  this  time  with  his  hand 
clenching  the  coat  of  his  friend,  with  a  wild 
and  desperate  hold,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  shake  off. 

"  My  mother !"  cried  Falkland,  as  if  the 
fierce  waves  could  hear  him.  "  My  poor 
mother  !  She  will  never  survive  this  night, 
if  I  am  lost.  It  is  yet  in  my  power  to  save 
her  from  a  broken  heart." 

With  that  he  tore  off  the  fragment  of  his 
dress,  which  that  doomed  and  drowning  man 
still  held  by,  and,  with  one  plunge  of  his 
horse,  escaped  out  of  the  bed  of  the  swollen 
torrent. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  lights  were  one  after 
another  extinguished  in  Mrs.  Falkland's  cot- 
tage ;  but  the  mother  slept  not,  though  she 
had  retired  at  midnight  to  her  own  chamber. 
She  slept  not,  for  her  nights  were  now  but 
too  frequently  occupied  in  thinking  to  what 
the  habits  of  her  son  would  lead.  She  slept 
not,  for  memory  was  busy  with  his  childhood, 
with  the  time  when,  as  a  sickly  and  fretful 
infant,  he  had  demanded  all  her  tenderness, 
and  all  her  care.  She  thought  of  the  sleep- 
less hours,  when  she  used  to  rock  him  on 
her  bosom  ;  how  her  time,  her  peace,  her 
health,  had  been  sacrificed,  without  a  mur- 
mur, for  his  sake  ;  and  now,  when  she  looked 
for  her  reward,  when  her  own  feeble  strength 
required  that  rest  she  could  not  find,  he  could 
not  —  he  would  not --deny  himself  a  single 
hour  of  senseless  mirth,  to  calm  the  anxiety 
that  was  wasting  her  life  away. 

The  window  of  Mrs.  Falkland's  chamber 
looked  upon  the  garden,  that  of  Grace  Dai- 
ton  toward  the  yard,  where  it  was  impossible 
that  a  horse  should  enter,  without  her  hear- 
ing it.  What,  then,  was  her  surprise  to  hear 
the  well-known  signal  of  her  cousin,  without 
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any  previous  notice  of  his  coming  !  With  a 
stealthy  step,  she  trod  as  usual  past  the 
door  of  her  aunt's  chamber,  and  descended 
to  the  hall,  where,  drawing  aside  the  bolt  of 
the  outer  door,  she  stood  expecting  that  her 
cousin  would  enter. 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you,  Grace,"  said 
he,  in  a  voice  so  little  like  his  own  that  she 
started  back.  "  Come  away  from  the  door, 
for  no  one  must  hear  us  talking.  Come  far- 
ther still,  and  be  very,  very  quiet,  while  I 
tell  you  a  sad  story." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Grace,  trembling  all  over. 
"  I  am  quiet.  Has  anything  happened  1" 

"  Come  out  farther  still,"  said  her  cousin  $ 
"and  now  be  sure  you  do  not  exclaim,  or 
make  the  least  noise."  He  then  whispered 
close  to  her  ear,  "Kennedy  is  lost!" 

A  shriek  so  loud  that  it  seemed  to  ring 
through  the  vault  of  heaven,  was  the  answer 
of  poor  Grace. 

'  There,  now  !"  said  he,  grasping  her  arm, 
and  speaking  more  angrily  to  her  than  he 
had  ever  done  before.  "  You  have  done  the 
very  thing  against  which  I  warned  you.  I 
would  rather  have  given  you  a  thousand 
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pounds  than  you   should  have   uttered  that 


scream.' 


Lights  were  now  glancing  in  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  cottage,  and  before  many  min- 
utes had  passed,  Falkland  was  compelled  to 
describe  to  the  whole  assembled  household, 
every  particular  of  the  sad  catastrophe. 
Even  then,  so  great  was  the  sensation  it  nat- 
urally excited,  that  scarcely  could  the  pres- 
ence of  his  living  form  convince  them  of  his 
own  safety.  It  was  not  difficult  to  read  in 
his  pale  and  haggard  countenance  the  terri- 
ble conflict  he  had  sustained  j  and  while  one 
brought  him  cordials,  and  another  chafed  his 
cold  hands,  Grace  Dalton,  who  had  wont  to 
be  the  first  to  render  all  these  offices  of  kind- 
ness, was  the  only  one  to  stand  aloof,  as  if 
altogether  stupified  by  what  had  passed. 

"Why  do  you  stand  there,  child  V  said 
Mrs.  Falkland  in  her  anxiety  for  her  son. 
"  Go  up  stairs,  Grace,  and  bring  dry  clothes 
for  your  cousin." 

The  poor  girl  went  up  stairs  as  she  had 
been  told,  but  what  it  was  to  fetch,  she 
could  not  by  any  possibility  remember. 
Her  delay  was  the  cause  of  much  chiding, 
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which  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  upon  her 
senses.  As  regarded  all  present  things 
they  were  quite  gone,  until  Falkland  called 
her  to  him,  and  whispered  to  her  with  a 
shudder  on  his  lips,  "  Take  that  coat,  Grace, 
and  hide  it,  so  that  I  may  never  see  it  more. 
The  part  that  is  torn  away  is  where  he  held 
me  with  his  dying  grasp." 

Grace  Dalton  took  the  coat,  as  she  had 
heen  requested,  and  no  one  knew  how  she 
disposed  of  it,  for  it  was  never  seen  again. 

"  And  now,"  said  Falkland,  when  his 
strength  had  been  in  some  measure  restor- 
ed, "  I  have  a  hard  duty  to  perform.  I 
must  go  to  old  Kennedy,  and  tell  him  what 
has  happened." 

With  this  intention,  he  rose  up,  and  even 
went  as  far  as  the  door,  when,  turning 
back  again,  he  sank  down  into  a  chair, 
exclaiming,  "I  cannot  meet  that  old  man! 
My  heart  fails  me  when  I  think  that  Ralph 
was  the  only  relation  he  had  in  the  world  — 
the  only  being  he  ever  seemed  to  love. 
Will  none  of  you  go  with  me  1" 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Grace. 

"You,  child!"  was  the  general  exclama- 
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tion.  But  finding  that,  although  little  could 
be  hoped  from  her  assistance,  she  was  in 
reality  more  willing  than  any  of  the  party, 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  she  should  accom- 
pany her  cousin,  though  not  without  many 
earnest  charges  from  him,  that  she  would 
neither  shriek,  nor  faint,  nor  trouble  him 
with  any  of  her  childish  imprudence. 

"  No,  dear  George,"  said  she  with  such 
tremblino-  meekness,  that  he  could  but  cease 

O  ' 

to  chide  her  —  "I  will  be  very,  very  quiet. 
You  shall  never  have  to  find  fault  with  me 
in  this  way  again." 

"  Come  then,"  said  Falkland.  "For  once 
I  will  lean  on  your  arm,  instead  of  you 
on  mine  ;  and,  if  you  like,  Grace,  I  will 
tell  you  as  we  go,  all  the  particulars  of  this 
melancholy  story,  in  order  that  when  any 
one  asks  for  them,  you  may  be  able  to  tell 
it  yourself,  and  thus  spare  me  the  pain. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  it  1" 

"  Yes  ;  only  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  repeat  it." 

"Nonsense!  You  should  nerve  yourself 
to  these  duties.  If  it  is  difficult  to  you, 
think  what  it  must  be  to  me,  who  have  still 
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his  death-grasp  on  my  person  ;  his  last  moan 
in  my  ear  j  his  —  -  What  ails  you,  Grace  1 
You  are  cold,  child.  The  morning  air  is 
too  sharp  for  you.  Here,  take  this  shawl, 
for  they  have  given  me  more  than  I  can 
bear;  and  you  have  no  bonnet.  What  a 
foolish  girl  you  are  !" 

Grace  made  no  reply :  but  her  teeth  abso 
lutely  chattered  ;  while  the  ghastliness  of  her 
countenance  gave  her  cousin  fresh  cause  to 
think  that  the  gray  dawn  of  morning,  now 
spreading  over  earth  and  sea,  was  too  cold 
in  its  autumnal  chill  for  the  delicate  frame 
of  his  companion,  and  he  drew  her  closer  to 
his  side,  and  held  her  hand  in  his,  with  a 
brotherly  tenderness  for  her  bodily  comfort, 
which  he  had  been  less  ready  to  feel  for  that 
of  her  mind. 

"  There,"  said  Falkland,  for  he  had  already 
commenced  his  story,  "it  was  just  in  the 
direction  of  that  stunted  tree,  half-way  be- 
tween the  first  point  and  the  river,  that  Ken- 
nedy first  fell  from  his  horse.  Look,  Grace. 
Why,  you  are  actually  turning  toward  the 
land.  Have  you  forgotten  in  which  direc- 
tion lies  the  seal" 

11 
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"I  am  looking,"  said  Grace.  "At  least, 
I  will  look  if  I  can,  but  the  wind  blows  so 
fiercely."  And  she  shaded  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  while  her  cousin,  went  on  with  his 
story. 

Long  before  he  had  concluded  the  melan* 
choly  detail,  which  to  a  less  interested  audi- 
tor would  have  been  sufficiently  distressing, 
they  found  themselves  before  the  humble 
home  cf  Kennedy's  father. 

It  was  a  second-rate  sort  of  house  ;  and 
the  one  domestic  who  waited  upon  the  old 
man,  was  yet  too  soundly  asleep  to  hear 
their  summons,  for  they  knocked  in  a  trem* 
bling  and  hesitating  manner.  At  last  they 
heard  a  slow  step  in  the  passage.  One  bolt 
was  drawn  away,  and  then  another,  and  then 
the  door  was  opened  by  the  old  man  him- 
self, who  stood  before  them  with  an  inqui- 
ring gaze,  while  he  held  in  one  hand  a  light- 
ed candle,  which  had  burnt  down  into  the 
socket. 

Grace  Dalton  looked  at  her  cousin.  His 
lips  moved- -his  voice  faltered — he  could 
not  utter  an  articulate  sound. 

"Perhaps  you  will  allow  us  to  come  in," 
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said  Grace ;  "  we  have  come  to  speak  with 
you  on  very  important  business." 

"  Business  V  repeated  the  old  man,  as 
well  he  might,  at  that  hour  of  the  morning, 
and  with  such  guests.  He  admitted  them, 
however  j  and,  throwing-  open  the  door  of 
his  little  sitting-room,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  had  known  no  rest  that  night,  for 
his  table  was  covered  with  papers  and  ac- 
count-books ;  and  everything  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  solitary  and  anxious  toil  —  that 
toil  of  mind,  and  labor  of  calculation,  for 
which  old  age  is  so  unfitted.  Without  be- 
traying any  curiosity,  he  motioned  for  his 
guests  to  be  seated,  and  resumed  his  own 
chair,  waiting  patiently  for  them  to  begin 
the  conversation.  . 

They  were  both  silent ;  while  the  quiver- 
ing fingers  of  Grace  Dalton  played  among 
her  hair,  and  her  open  lips  were  pale  as 
ashes.  At  last  she  spoke. 

"  I  think,  sir,  you  are  aware  where  your 
son  spent  last  evening." 

"I  know  little  of  where  he  spends  his 
evenings,"  replied  the  father,  "  and  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  me." 
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There  was  a  real  or  assumed  severity 
about  old  Kennedy,  which  drove  most  peo- 
ple away  from  him ;  and  which  might,  pos- 
sibly, have  had  its  influence  in  estranging 
his  son  from  the  affections  and  the  duties  of 
home.  But  now  this  apparent  coldness, 
while  it  shocked  the  feelings  of  Grace  Dai- 
ton,  gave  her  nerve  to  proceed,  and  she  ac- 
tually related  the  whole  account  of  the  fatal 
catastrophe,  exactly  as  it  had  been  told  to 
her,  only  pausing  occasionally  to  ascertain 
whether  she  ought  or  ought  not  to  proceed. 

"  Go  on,"  said  old  Kennedy,  every  time 
she  stopped,  in  a  deep-toned  and  sepulchral 
voice  j  but  he  never  once  looked  up,  nor 
changed  his  attitude,  nor  unclasped  his 
hands,  that  were  closely  folded  together, 
with  his  lips  pressed  upon  them,  and  his  el- 
bows supported  by  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

"  Go  on,"  he  repeated,  until  the  whole 
had  been  told;  when  he  simply  asked — - 
"  And  the  body  1" 

"I  have  stationed  six  fishermen  from  the 
village,"  said  Falkland,  "  along  the  bay,  and 
three  beyond  the  crags ;  but  they  say  it  is 
impossible  it  should  be  found  before  the  tide 
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goes  down.  1  shall  then  be  on  the  beach 
myself,  and  see  that  nothing  is  neglected.  In 
the  meantime,  if  you  would  like  Grace  Dalton 
to  remain  with  you,  she  will  be  most  happy 
to  render  you  any  assistance  in  her  power." 

"Who  is  Grace  Dalton V 

"  The  young  person  who  has  accompanied 


me." 


"I  would  much  rather  be  alone^and,perhaps, 
the  sooner  you  both  leave  me,  the  better." 

There  was  no  forcing  their  presence  upon 
him  after  this  remark;  and  the  two  cousins 
arose,  and  left  the  room,  with  that  stealthy 
step  with  which  we  instinctively  tread  in  the 
presence  of  affliction  j  the  old  man  neither 
rising  from  his  chair,  nor  offering  them  the 
common  civilities  of  one  who  takes  leave  of 
departing  guests. 

They  had  not  left  the   outer  door,  how- 
ever, before  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
the    sound    of    deep    groans   from   within 
They  paused  ;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  leave  an 
aged  man,  under  such  circumstances,  alone 
They  paused  ;  for  pity,  as  well  as  horror, 
seemed  to  chain  them  to  the  spot ;  and  now 
they  discovered  that  those  strange  and  awful 

11* 
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sounds  were  the  strong  prayer  of  mortal 
agony  —  that  prayer  which  is  wrung  out 
from  the  human  soul  by  its  necessity,  not  by 
its  inclination  or  its  hope. 

"  He  did  love  him,  then !"  exclaimed  Grace 
Dalton  ;  clasping  her  hands  together ;  "  He 
did  love  him  as  a  father  ought  to  love  a  son! 
May  blessings  fall  upon  the  head  of  that  old 


man !" 


As  she  said  this,  a  flood  of  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes ;  they  were  the  first  she  had 
shed  on  this  melancholy  occasion  :  for  grief, 
that  is  mixed  with  horror,  seldom  causes 
tears ;  while,  add  but  to  the  bitter  tide  one 
drop  of  gratitude  or  joy,  and  tears  imme- 
diately become  the  natural  relief  of  the 
over-burdened  heart. 

"  Why,  Grace,"  said  Falkland,  as  he  led 
his  cousin  away  from  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, lest  by  again  yielding  to  her  own  emo- 
tion, she  should  be  the  cause  of  interruption 
or  alarm  to  others  —  "How  is  this'?  You 
are  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  because  a 
stern  old  man  is  melted  into  common  feel- 
ing by  the  death  of  his  son.  For  my  part, 
I  should  have  felt  more  pity  for  him  had  he 
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received  the  first  intelligence  more  like  a 
father,  and  a  Christian  man." 

"We  cannot  all  feel  alike,"  said  Grace, 
"nor  make  the  same  display  of  sorrow  when 
we  do  feel  it.  I  confess,  like  you,  I  was 
shocked  at  the  seeming  apathy  with  which 
our  intelligence  was  at  first  received.  But 

o 

those  fearful  groans,  George,  they  surely 
tell  of  more  than  common  grief." 

The  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  had  by 
this  time  given  place  to  the  full  light  of  day, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  darkest  and  the 
gloomiest  of  those  which  usher  in  the  storms 
of  winter.  The  stillness  of  the  preceding 
night  had  occasionally  been  interrupted  by  a 
rushing  wind,  which  now  swelling  into  a 
strong  gale,  blew  fiercely  over  earth  and 
sea,  sweeping  across  the  bosom  of  the 
troubled  ocean,  and  lashing  the  spray  of  the 
rising  billows  into  one  vast  bed  of  foam. 
The  tide  was  rolling  out,  but  it  retreated 
with  an  angry  roar,  as  if  unsatisfied  with  the 
work  of  destruction  it  had  already  accom- 
plished. 

All  the  distance  from  the  village  to  the 
beach,  was  now  scattered  with  groups  of 
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people,  who,  some  of  them  from  mere  curi- 
osity, and  some  from  feelings  of  deeper  in- 
terest, had  left  their  homes,  to  hear  if  there 
were  any  tidings  of  the  body,  or  to  learn  if 
anything  more  remained  to  be  told  than  the 
melancholy  story  \vhich  had  already  circu- 
lated from  house  to  house,  with  the  usual 
number  of  variations  and  additions.  Among 
these  groups  was  many  a  poor  mother  with 
her  children  clinging  to  her  cloak,  all  look- 
ing anxiously  toward  the  sea,  and  yet  all 
afraid  to  behold  the  object  of  which  they 
were  in  search.  There  were  men  blessing 
and  comforting  themselves  that  their  sons 
were  not  as  this  prodigal,  who  would  never 
more  return  to  his  father's  house.  There 
were  young  women  who  looked  and  looked 
again,  and  all  the  while  kept  close  together, 
calling  back  to  remembrance  the  kindness, 
the  freedom,  and  the  generous-heartedness 
of  him  Avho  was  lost;  and  there  were  old 
fishermen,  telling  of  their  own  escapes,  and 
wondering  at,  and  settling,  and  unsettling 
again,  the  manner  of  the  young  man's  death. 
And  still  the  hoary  deep  rolled  on,  telling 
its  dark  secrets  to  none. 
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Falkland  and  his  cousin  approached  the 
scene  of^interest  from  one  point ;  his  mother 
and  sister,  with  their  household  attendants, 
from  another,  Way  was  respectfully  made 
for  all,  and  they  stood  together  for  some 
time  without  uttering  a  word,  except  to  ask 
and  tell  in  what  manner  old  Kennedy  had 
borne  the  intelligence  of  his  loss.  All  look- 

o 

ed  toward  the  sea  ;  and  Grace  Dalton, 
though  she  trembled  violently,  dashed  away 
her  hair  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  more  in- 
tently than  any  of  the  watchers  there. 

"  See,  see,"  .said  Mrs.  Falkland,  "  there  is 
old  Kennedy  himself —  and  alone." 

And  there  indeed  he  stood,  the  aged 
father,  leaning  on  his  staff,  with  his  white 
hair  floating  in  the  wind.  He  stood  alone 
too,  except  for  a  faithful  dog,  that  never  left 
his  side.  He  stood  alone,  for  he  had  held 
no  fellowship  with  others  in  the  common 
avocations  and  interests  of  life,  and  there- 
fore it  was  the  necessary  consequence,  that 
in  his  grief  they  should  hold  none  with  him, 
Yet  there  was  something  almost  more  than 
human  nature  could  endure,  to  see  a  father 
alone  on  such  an  occasion,  and  Grace  Dal- 
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X 

ton  left  her  aunt  and  cousins,  and  stealing 
quietly  up  to  the  ridge  of  high  ^Juund  on 
which  he  had  stationed  himself,  stooped 
down,  and  patted  his  dog,  that  she  might  at 
least  be  ready,  if  he  should  wish  for  any 
one  to  be  near  him, 

Encouraged  by  having  escaped  a  direct 
repulse,  Grace  ventured  at  last  to  stand 
nearer,  and  from  a  natural  impulse  upon 
which  she  acted  almost  unconsciously,  she 
said,  in  so  meek  and  quiet  a  voice,  that  it 
could  not  have  offended  any  one,  "  Sir,  will 
you  not  lean  upon  me,  the  wind  is  very 
strong!" 

"Lean  upon  you,  child  1"  said  old  Ken- 
nedy  ;  "  why  should  I  lean  upon  you  1" 

And  he  turned  half  away  from  her,  to 
look  again  at  the  sea  without  interruption. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  he  had  not  ac- 
cepted the  offered  aid  of  his  young  compan- 
ion ;  for  the  next  moment  she  was  shooting 
like  an  arrow  across  the  sands,  straight  on 
to  a  crag  of  black  rock,  which  was  just  be- 
ginning to  stand  out  above  the  shallow  waves, 
and  beside  which  some  of  the  fishermen 
were  now  seen  to  be  gathering  themselves 
into  a  group. 
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"What  can  be  the  matter  with  Grace  V* 
said  Mrs.  Falkland,  observing  the  strange 
movements  of  her  niece.  "  She  seems  to 
have  quite  lost  her  senses  with  this  melan- 
choly  affair.  You  were  wrong  in  taking  her 
with  you,  George.  She  would  have  been 
much  better  at  home.  She  has  no  spirits 
for  such  scenes  as  these." 

"You  are  mistaken  in  Grace,  I  assure 
you,"  said  Falkland.  "  She  was  of  the 
greatest  possible  use  to  me  this  morning, 
and,  really,  behaved  like  a  heroine.  But 
see !  They  have  found  him :  they  have 
found  him  at  last.  1  am  sure  that  is  the 
body." 

It  was  true,  as  Falkland  had  said.  The 
wretched  man  had  not  been  washed  by  the 
waves  to  any  great  distance  from  the  spot 
where  he  perished,  probably  owing  to  his 
dress  having  become  entangled  among  the 
rocks ;  and  there  he  lay,  stretched  out  upon 
the  sand,  one  of  his  cold  hands  still  clench- 
ing, with  an  iron  grasp,  the  shred  of  Falk- 
land's coat,  which  he  had  torn  off  when  they 
separated  for  the  last  time. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done,  for  it 
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Was  impossible  that  a  spark  of  life  should 
remain ;  and,  while  all  stood  around,  utter- 
ing their  different  exclamations  of  regret, 
Grace  Dalton  remained  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  stooping  down  with  her  head  so  low, 
that  she  could  have  heard  the  faintest  breath 
had  it  passed  his  lips ;  though  her  hair  fell 
down  and  shaded  her  face,  so  that  none 
could  see  in  what  manner  she  was  holding 
her  strange  communion  with  the  dead. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  girl  had  forgotten  the 
natural  timidity- -her  aunt  said,  the  natural 
modesty  —  of  her  sex  \  for,  on  first  reaching 
the  spot  where  the  body  had  been  dragged 
out  and  laid  upon  the  smooth  sand,  she  had 
torn  open  the  vest  of  the  drowned  man,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  heart,  to  feel  if  there 
was  yet  a  throb,  or  a  sense  of  human  feel- 
ing, left.  It  was  in  vain.  The  fishermen 
smiled,  with  melancholy  meaning  in  their 
looks,  to  see  her  fruitless  efforts,  and  the 
foolish  hopes  which  none  but  a  dreamer  like 
herself  could  have  entertained  for  a  moment. 
But  still  she  knelt  beside  him,  and  not  the 
ghastly  countenance,  from  which  other  wo- 
men turned  away  ]  nor  the  crowds  that  gath- 
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sred  round  her,  nor  the  spray  of  the  sea- 
foam,  nor  the  fierce  wind  that  came  with 
splashing  rain,  and  drove  half  the  idle  con- 
course back  to  the  village  —  had  power  to 
raise  her  from  that  lowly  posture,  until  a 
hier  was  brought,  and  the  body  was  placed 
upon  it,  and  carried  away  before  her  eyes. 
Then  she  suddenly  recollected  herself,  and, 
silently  meeting  the  reproof  of  her  aunt, 
she  wrapped  herself  round  with  a  shawl, 
and  walked  the  last  of  all  the  party,  as  they 
returned  to  Mrs.  Falkland's  dwelling. 

Our  nearest  relatives  are  sometimes  the 
last  to  understand  the  real  state  of  our  feel- 
ings. The  rude  fishermen  on  the  beach  had 
seen  at  once,  by  the  behavior  of  Grace  Dai- 
ton,  in  what  relation  she  had  stood  to  the 
deceased  \  and  they  had  regarded  her  affec- 
tion with  that  respect  which  unsophisticated 
nature  is  not  slow  to  render  to  real  suffer- 
ing. How  little  of  this  respect  would  have 
been  shown  by  those  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
life,  who  had  undertaken  the  support  and 
guardianship  of  the  poor  orphan — how  lit- 
tle of  this  respect  would  they  have  shown, 
had  they  known  that  she  had  so  far  deviated 
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from  the  principles  carefully  instilled  into 
her  mind,  as  to  dare  to  love  a  man  whose 
life  and  conduct  were  like  those  of  Ralph 
Kennedy. 

And  why  had  she  loved  him  1  Perhaps 
simply  for  these  reasons  —  because  he  had 
been  kinder  than  any  other  human  being 
ever  was  to  her ;  because  she  was  lonely, 
and  he  had  been  her  friend;  because  she 
was  despised,  and  he  had  shown  her  respect; 
because  she  was  an  orphan,  and  he  had  prom- 
ised to  protect  her. 

It  needs  little  philosophy  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  love.  There  are  human  beings 
who  cannot  exist,  of  and  by  themselves* 
Their  very  being  is  a  relative  one  ;  and  the 
more  they  are  shut  out  from  sympathy,  and 
kindly  fellowship,  and  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling  with  others  — 
the  fewer  channels  they  find  for  the  outpour- 
ings of  natural  affection  —  the  stronger  will 
the  tide  of  that  affection  be  when  it  does 
burst  forth,  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  one  living 
stream,  all  the  pent-up  and  sealed  fountains 
which  lay  beneath  the  steril  surface  of  their 
desert  life. 
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Bitterly  would  Mrs.  Falkland  have  re- 
proached her  niece,  had  she  known  why, 
among  that  crowd,  of  strangers,  she  had 
stood  the  first  —  why  she  had  approached 
the  nearest  to  that  awful  spectacle  —  why 
she  had  been  the  only  one  to  endeavor  to 
unclench  that  cold  hand  —  why  she  alono 
had  hoped  against  hope,  that  there  might 
still  be  life.  Happily  for  poor  Grace,  the 
strangeness  of  her  conduct  met  with  no  far- 
ther censure  than  its  absence  of  decorum 
deserved,  and  this  was  even  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  the  childish  weakness  with 
which  she  was  so  often  charged ;  for,  like 
most  persons  in  her  situation,  she  had  often 
to  bear  the  blame  of  a  fault,  and  its  direct 
opposite,  at  the  same  time. 

No    extenuation,  however,    oun-ht   to    be 

'  /  O 

offered  for  the  chief  fault  of  which  Grace 
Dalton  was  guilty  —  that  of  loving  a  dissi- 
pated and  unprincipled  man.  She  felt  that 
she  deserved  no  pity,  and  therefore  she  ask- 
ed for  none.  She  had  her  punishment  wilh« 
in  herself;  and  the  perpetual  sense  of  con- 
demnation which  she  bore  about  with  her, 
made  her  still  more  meek,  and  humble,  and 
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submissive  under  reproof,  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Nor  did  she  regard 
the  errors  of  Ralph  Kennedy  with  more 
toleration,  in  her  own  mind,  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  evinced  toward  them.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  high  estimate  of  what  she 
believed  to  be  his  virtues,  was  her  fear, 
her  sorrow,  her  hatred  of  his  vices.  These, 
however,  she  never  spoke  of,  except  to 
himself.  There  were  others  to  do  that,  she 
thought  j  and  when  so  many  voices  were 
against  him,  there  was  the  less  need  of  hers. 
Thus  she  was  often  thought  to  look  with 
too  lenient  an  eye,  both  upon  his  conduct, 
and  that  of  her  cousin  George.  The  fact 
was,  she  loved  her  cousin  because  she  be- 
lieved that  he  loved  Kennedy;  and,  had 
those  who  charged  her  with  indifference 
to  their  vices,  only  followed  her  to  the 
little  chamber  which  she  occupied  alone  — 
had  they  watched  her  there,  \vhen  every 
other  member  of  the  household  was  wrap- 
ped in  sleep,  they  might  have  seen  such 
tears,  and  heard  such  prayers,  as  would 
have  convinced  them  that  vice  in  any  form, 
but  particularly  in  those  she  loved,  was 
no  matter  of  indifference  to  her. 
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There  are  strange  contradictions  in  some  of 
the  popular  modes  of  judging  of  human  char- 
acter -  -  contradictions  which,  if  they  were  to 
exist  in  religious  society,  would  be  laid  hold 
of  by  the  world,  and  exhibited  to  view,  as 
proofs  of  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  all  such 
profession.  Among  these,  there  is  none 
more  striking,  and  certainly  none  more  in- 
jurious to  the  well-being  of  society,  than  the 
habit  of  attributing  to  young  men  of  gay 
and  dissipated  habits,  an  excess  of  generos- 
ity, and  an  absence  of  selfishness,  which  are 
considered  as  outweighing  all  their  moral 
delinquencies. 

Whether  this  false  estimate  of  character 
is  derived  from  the  glowing  and  attractive 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  popular  heroes 
of  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  romance  j  or 
whether  it  is  merely  that  mankind  can  ac- 
commodate their  judgment  to  circumstan- 
ces, so  as  to  admire  what  it  suits  their  incli- 
nation to  imitate,  it  is  not  our  business  now 
to  inquire.  But  it  may  not  be  foreign  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  to  tax  the  patience  of 
the  reader  for  a  few  moments  so  far  as  to 
ask,  in  what  does  the  genero-sity  and  the  dis- 
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interestedness  of  the  characters  alluded  to, 
consist  1  Is  it  in  their  kind  and  consistent 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  most  beloved,  and  whom  they  pro- 
fess to  love  in  return  1  Is  it  in  their  self- 
denial  -  -  in  the  privations  they  undergo  for 
the  sake  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  oth- 
ers 1  Is  it  in  the  full  and  efficient  returns 
they  render  for  all  the  care  and  anxiety  of 
which  they  are  the  cause  1  Is  it  in  the 
abundant  bestowment  of  their  pecuniary 
means,  to  support  the  destitute,  and  to  sol- 
ace the  afflicted  1  Is  it  in  the  faithfulness 
and  punctuality  with  which  they  hold  them- 
selves ready  at  the  call  of  duty  to  answer 
the  demands  of  friendship  and  affection  1 
Is  it  in  the  sacredness  with  which  they  fulfil 
every  trust  committed  to  their  charge  1  Is 
it,  in  short,  in  their  absence  of  self-love,  and 
their  disregard  of  self-gratification,  in  com- 
parison with  the  gratification  of  their 
friends  1 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  words  gen- 
erosity, and  good-heartedness,  they  would 
surely  comprehend  some  of  these  points; 
and  yet  in  all  these,  are  the  characters  of 
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the  gay  and  the  dissipated  peculiarly  defi- 
cient. 

If  we  could,  by  any  means  of  calculation, 
add  together  all  the  tears  which  such  char- 
acters habitually  and  recklessly  cause,  all 
the  hours  of  anxiety  they  inflict  upon  their 
near  connexions,  all  the  bickerings  and  dis- 
putes occasioned  by  their  conduct  between 
those  who  censure  and  those  who  defend 
them,  all  the  wretched  feeling  they  leave 
behind  them  whenever  they  go  out,  all  the 
anguish  which  awaits  their  return,  all  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  trust  them, 
and,  finally,  all  the  wretchedness  attendant 
upon  the  full  development  of  those  vices, 
of  which  what  the  world  calls  gayety  is  the 
natural  and  certain  germe  -  -  if  we  could  add 
all  these  together,  we  should  behold  a  sum 
of  human  misery  greater  than  ever  was  pro- 
duced by  absolute  crime  -  -  by  murder,  theft, 
or  any  of  those  gross  and  desperate  acts, 
against  which  public  indignation  is  so  justly 
and  unanimously  raised.  If  we  could  add 
all  these  together,  we  should  see,  operating 
through  different  channels,  a  mass  of  selfish- 
ness, with  which  that  of  the  solitary  miser 
bears  no  comparison. 
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The  life  of  the  gay  man  is,  in  fact,  a  sys- 
tem of  self-indul<?ence,  of  self-gratification, 
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of  self-worship.     The  miser,  in  his  despised 
and  isolated  sphere,  has  no   power  to  prey 
upon  the  happiness  of  society.     The  priva- 
tions he   imposes,  extend   no    farther   than 
himself;  and,  if  no  other   individual  shares 
in  what  he  gains,  he  is  alone  in  the  punish- 
ment he  inflicts.     But  the   dissipated  man 
has  a  wider  influence,  because  he  is  the  hero 
of  society  in  its  worst  state.     He  has  there- 
fore the  power  to   disseminate   the   seeds  of 
evil  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  his  popular- 
ity ;  and  in  the  same   measure   as  he   is  he- 
loved,  he  is  capable  of  inflicting  misery.     He 
knows  that  he  can  do  this,  and  he  does  it 
still.     He  knows   that    he    is   the  cause   of 
floods  of  burning  tears,  and  while  he  weighs 
them  against  one   intoxicating  draught,  it  is 
self-love  that  prompts  him  again  to  hold  the 
sparkling  poison  to  his  lips,  and  to  let  the 
tears  flow  on. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  The  father  of 
Ralph  Kennedy  saw,  from  the  point  of  land 
on  which  he  stood,  that  three  or  four  fisher- 
men were  gathered  together  on  one  particu- 
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!ar  part  of  the  sand,  and  he  knew  from  the 
number  of  persons  who  hastened  toward 
the  spot,  that  they  had  found  the  body  of 
his  lost  son.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  con- 
nect himself  with  a  crowd,  especially  on 
such  an  occasion.  He  therefore  returned, 
silently  and  alone,  to  his  own  dwelling, 
where  he  gave  the  necessary  directions  to 
his  only  domestic,  and  then  shut  the  door  of 
his  chamber,  and  listened  for  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  should  bring  home  the  dead. 
They  were  long  in  coming  ;  and  the  servant 
had  time  to  make  ready  a  little  parlor,  con- 
sidered more  particularly  as  her  master's 
own  apartment,  for  it  was  here  he  used  to 
keep  his  books,  and  here  he  used  to  sit 
through  the  midnight  hours,  waiting  and 
watchino-  for  his  son's  return.it  having  been 
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his  custom  never  to  allow  any  other  person 
to  be  disturbed  by  his  late  hours. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  for- 
ward, Grace  Dalton  walked  silently  home 
with  her  aunt  and  cousins  ;  when,  on  passing 
a  cottage  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  help  might  be 
wanted  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and,  step- 
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ping  back  a  few  paces,  she  entered  the  dwel- 
ling of  a  poor  woman  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  on  such  occasions. 

Like  most  persons  in  her  situation  of  life, 
the  woman  began  immediately  to  descant 
upon  the  character  of  the  deceased  adding 
her  present  testimony  to  her  past  forebo- 
dings, that  it  "  would  come  to  this."  She  al- 
ways "knew  it  would  come  to  this."  With 
many  wise  and  moral  observations,  which 
Grace  considered  rather  ill-timed,  and  there- 
fore reminded  her  that  the  unconscious  ob- 
ject of  her  remarks  was  now  dead,  and  that 
it  became  all  who  were  left,  to  forget  and 
forgive. 

"As  to  forgiving,"  said  the  woman,  "I 
don't  know  that  there's  much  of  that  needed, 
unless  it  is  the  injury  done  to  my  poor  boy, 
who  has  never  been  the  same  since  that 
young  man  came  to  our  house ;  for  what 
with  his  jokes,  and  his  songs,  and  his  good- 
humored  laugh,  and" — 

"He  used  to  come  here,  did  hel"  asked 
Grace,  with  a  sudden  glow  of  color  in  her 
cheek,  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  miss.    He  would  sit  here  even- 
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ing  after  evening,  when  our  Ann  was  at 
home  ;  and  the  poor  girl  takes  on  so.  I  am 
sure  if  he  had  been  our  equal,  we  could  none 
of  us  have  been  more  sorry ;  for  he  never 
seemed  above  being  one  us,  as  I  said  before, 
when  Ann  was  at  home." 

Poor  Grace  !  She  thought  she  had  suf- 
fered enough  before  ;  and  now  this  woman 
was  unconsciously  mixing  drops  of  bitter- 
ness with  the  draught,  which  she  had  not  yet 
begun  to  feel  was  one  of  healing.  And  thus 
it  must  ever  be  with  those  who  associate 
themselves  in  their  affections  with  what  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  virtue  and  religion. 
It  is  not  vice  alone  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, must  appal  them  j  vulgarity 
must  also  repel,  for  there  is  no  refinement  — 
let  poets  and  romances  say  what  they  will  — 
there  is  no  true  refinement  in  a  vicious  life* 

Grace  Dalton,  though  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme, was  yet  high-minded  where  her  sense 
of  delicacy  was  concerned  j  and  when  the 
daughter  of  this  poor  woman  returned  from 
the  beach,  sobbing,  and  making  as  much  dis- 
play as  possible  of  her  grief,  Grace  felt  too 
much  offended  to  permit  her  to  remain  an- 
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other  moment  in  the  house.  She  was1  even 
going  without  having  fully  discharged  her 
errand,  but  suddenly  recollecting  her  own 
words —  "  he  is  dead  now,  those  who  are  left 
ought  to  forget  and  forgive,"  —  she  turned 
back,  and  requested  the  woman  to  make  haste 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  offer  her 
services  there,  and  by  no  means  to  linger  if 
they  should  not  be  accepted. 

Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  calamity 
which  had  so  recently  taken  place,  it  did  not 
so  nearly  touch  the  family  of  Mrs.  Falkland, 
but  that  all  was  peace  that  day  within  her 
dwelling.  Falkland,  wearied  out  with  ex- 
citement, had  retired  to  rest  j  and  by  the  time 
their  evening  meal  was  prepared,  he  was  able 
to  join  his  mother  and  sister  once  more 
around  the  social  board. 

The  fierce  gale  of  the  morning  had  then 
died  away ;  and  when  the  moon  rose,  and 
shed  her  silvery  light  over  the  rough  prom- 
ontories that  stretched  away  toward  the  sea, 
George  Falkland  and  his  mother  sat  again 
on  the  rose-covered  balcony,  their  hands 
clasped  together  in  that  expressive  silence, 
which  conveys  more  meaning  to  the  heart 
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than  the  most  eloquent  words.  His  sister, 
too,  was  there,  and  Grace  Dalton  ;  and  all 
looked  toward  the  sea  except  Grace,  who 
seemed  to  be  teaching  the  clematis  where  it 
ought  to  climb,  though  her  small  hands  trem- 
bled so  that  she  could  scarcely  guide  its  fra- 
gile twigs. 

Never  are  the  beloved  of  the  family  circle 
so  dear  as  when  recently  escaped  from  dan- 
ger; and  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter 
looked  with  affectionate  interest  at  the  noble 
youth  who  held  a  hand  of  each,  and  then  at 
the  wride  sea,  whose  ruffled  waves  could  still 
be  heard  retreating  in  the  distance,  and  their 
hearts  yearned  over  him  as  over  a  treasure 
newly  found,  or  just  redeemed  from  lost. 

The  subject  of  their  separate  thoughts  was 
the  same  —  the  awful  night  that  was  past, 
when,  another  wave  of  that  angry  flood,  an- 
other cloud  over  that  clear  moon,  a  moment 
less  of  time,  and  that  vigorous  form,  so  rich 
in  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  so  animate  with 
life,  and  adorned  with  youthful  beauty,  might 
have  been  stretched  upon  the  silent  bier  in  a 
house  of  mourning  and  desolation. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Falkland,  as  if  think- 

13 
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ing  aloud,  "how  it  was  that  that  poor  fellow 
so  entirely  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  He 
had  no  more  power  to  help  himself,  than  a 
child  would  have  had  under  such  circum- 
stances. And  yet  to  see  the  mirth  of  his 
merry  face  not  half  an  hour  before,  when  we 
rode  down  to  the  beach,  and  the  cliffs  echoed 
with  our  laughter.  When  I  think  of  this, 
and  the  last  look  of  agony  I  caught  as  he  fell 
back  in  the  water,  his  clenched  hand  still 
holding  that  shred  of  my  dress — Oh,  moth- 
er! it  makes  me  wish  to  hide  myself  in  the 
earth,  or  in  some  place  where  this  horrible 
vision  never  could  pursue  me." 

"  He  was  so  unprepared,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Falkland,  "  and  such  a  character  !" 

"  There  are  many  persons,"  said  Grace, 
"who  die  in  their  own  chambers,  and  with 
all  the  warning  of  long  illness,  as  unprepared 
as  he  was." 

"Ah,  Grace,"  said  Julia  Falkland,  "will 
you  never  see  these  things  as  you  ought  to 

e  them  1" 

"  When  young  women  like  you,"  observed 
the  mother,  "  who  have  been  virtuously 
brought  up  —  when  such  make  excuses  for 
the  vices  of  men,  what  can  we  expect  V 
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"  Shall  I  bring  your  shawl,  dear  aunt  V* 
asked  Grace.  "  The  evening  air  grows 
cold." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  all  retire,"  said 
Mrs.  Falkland. 

"No,  no,"  said  George,  detaining  both  his 
mother  and  his  sister.  "  And  you,  too,  my 
poor  little  Grace.  You  shall  no  longer  stand 
shivering  there.  Come  sit  down  near  to 
Julia;  for  I  want  you  all  to  witness  this 
night,  that  I  discharge  my  conscience  of  a 
load,  so  far  as  it  can  be  discharged  by  an 
act  which  refers  merely  to  the  future.  Would 
to  Heaven  it  could  expiate  the  past ! 

"I  now  want  you  all  to  hear  me,  and  to 
bear  witness  to  my  vow,  while  I  look  to  yon 
dark  sea  with  the  same  clear  moon  —  the 
same  blue  skies  above  me  —  I  want  you  all 
to  bear  witness  to  my  vow,  when  I  promise, 
that,  as  God  will  give  me  strength,  from  this 
time  henceforward,  I  never  more  will  grieve 
my  poor  mother's  heart  as  I  have  done  —  I 
never  will  stain  my  own  character,  nor  suffer 
the  moral  degradation  which  man  must  suf- 
fer under  the  mastery  of  wine,  and  in  the 
fellowship  of  those  whose  only  enjoyment 
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is  the  excitement  for  the  moment,  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  peace.  Now, 
this  is  my  vow.  My  mother,  my  Julia,  my 
poor  Grace,  you  must  all  help  me  to  keep 
it." 

A  solemn  silence  followed.  The  mother's 
hands  were  for  a  moment  clasped  together 
in  the  attitude  of  thanksgiving1,  until  her 
feelings  burst  all  bounds,  and  she  actually 
sobbed  aloud.  Julia  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  brother's  shoulder,  while  her  tears  fell 
thick  and  fast  upon  his  bosom.  Grace  alone 
was  silent,  and  wept  not  like  the  rest. 

They  were  a  happy  little  party  who  sat 
beside  Mrs.  Falkland's  cheerful  fire  that 
evening,  for  they  were  happy  in  that  peace- 
ful solemn  feeling,  which,  beyond  all  others, 
deserves  the  name  of  happiness.  They 
were  happy  in  knowing  that  evil  was  re- 
nounced, and  good,  at  least  intended  —  hap- 
py in  confidence  restored,  in  affection  valued, 
in  trust  held  sacred,  and  in  peace  regained. 
If  Grace  Dalton  looked  less  cheerful  than 
the  rest,  it  was  only  that  she  had  a  different 
way  of  showing  her  satisfaction;  for  none 
were  more  thankful  than  she  was  for  the 
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resolution  her  cousin  had  made.  Nor  was 
he  unconscious  of  her  meaning,  when  she 
held  his  hand  at  parting  for  the  night,  and 
looked  up  into  his  face,  and  bid  him  such 
a  kind  good-night,  as  spoke  the  true  lan- 
guage of  affectionate  regard.  But  there 
were  also  other  proofs  of  her  sympathy  with 
his  state  of  mind,  with  which  none  wrere  ac- 
quainted. 

It  was  her  custom  at  all  times  to  visit  his 
chamber,  as  well  as  her  aunt's  and  Julia's, 
before  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  to  see 
that  all  things  were  ready  for  the  night,  and 
all  their  comforts  separately  arid  regularly 
provided  for  ;  though  she  never,  on  any  oc- 
casion, neglected  those  of  her  cousin  George, 
and  would  have  done  just  as  much  for  him 
when  she  knew  he  was  transoressino-  the 

o  o 

rules  of  propriety  and  decorum,  as  she  did 
at  other  times ;  yet  on  this  night  she  had 
taken  a  bible  —  a  book  she  feared  he  too 
much  neglected  —  and  placed  it  on  his  dres- 
sing-table, in  order  that  he  might,  if  so  dis- 
posed, strengthen  his  recent  resolution,  by 
studying  its  sacred  and  consolatory  pages. 
George  Falkland  saw  the  strange  volume, 

13* 
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and  supposed  it  had  been  his  mother  or  his 
sister  who  had  placed  it  there. 

Ana  now  the  hour  of  escape  from  obser- 
vation arrived  for  poor  Grace  —  the  hour 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  calculating  upon 
many  times  during  the  long  day- -the  hour 
when  she  could  shut  the  door  of  her  cham- 
ber, and  feel  that  she  was  alone  —  the  hour 
when,  if  she  could  do  nothing  to  serve  the 
secretly-beloved,  she  could  at  least  pray  for 
him.  Bewildered  with  the  confusion  of 
images,  which  through  this  day  had  flitted 
before  her ;  worn  to  a  state  of  weariness, 
which  left  her  no  power  to  rest ;  distracted 
with  the  part  she  had  been  acting,  some- 
times false,  and  sometimes  too  sorrowfully 
true  —  she  had  a  vague  feeling,  that,  by  fly- 
ing to  her  own  room,  and  casting  herself 
upon  her  knees,  she  should  be  able,  as  on 
other  weary  nights,  to  throw  off  some  of 
the  burden  of  her  soul.  What  then  was 
the  agony  of  her  mind,  when,  after  assuming 
this  attitude,  the  thought  suddenly  flashed 
across  her  brain,  that  she  had  no  longer  any 
one  to  pray  for --that  his  doom  was  now 
sealed  for  ever  —  that  neither  tears  nor 
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supplications  could  now  be  availing  for 
him. 

How  little  do  they  understand  of  true 
loveliness,  who  have  never  known  this  state ! 
Grace  arose  from  the  ground  appalled  with 
a  fresh  sense  of  her  situation ;  and  wring- 
ing her  hands  with  a  burst  of  uncontrolla- 
ble agony,  would  at  that  moment  have  freely 
suffered  every  torture  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of  sustaining,  to  have  called  him 
back  but  for  one  hour  of  repentance. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  bit- 
ter agony  gave  place  to  feelings  of  a  softer 
nature  ;  and  recollecting  the  solemn  event 
which  had  that  evening  bound  together,  as 
by  fresh  ties,  the  family  with  whom  she  was 
so  intimately  connected,  she  knelt  down 
again,  and  prayed  for  her  aunt,  who  had 
always  been  to  her  as  a  mother,  for  her 
cousins,  but  most  of  all  for  George,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  maintain  his  purpose; 
and  then  she  turned  to  the  solitary  father 
in  his  lonely  home  :  and  so,  after  a  long 
time,  she  rose  up  comforted,  and,  walking 
to  her  window,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  village,  she  looked  out,  and  saw  that 
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a  dim  light  was  still  burning  in  the  old  man's 
window. 

"  How  could  I  be   so  wicked  1"  said  she 
"  There  is  always  some  one  left* to  pray  for  ; 
and,  perhaps,  this   old  man  has  no   interest 
in  any  other  prayers  than  mine." 

The  following  morning  Grace  Dalton  was 
able  to  put  in  practice  a  plan  she  had  form- 
ed for  visiting  the  father  of  the  deceased, 
without  appearing  designedly  to  obtrude 
herself  upon  his  notice  ;  and  in  this  she  ob- 
tained the  full  approbation  of  her  aunt,  who 
was  extremely  anxious  to  adopt  some  mode 
of  expressing  her  sympathy  with  the  bereav- 
ed parent.  He  was,  however,  so  little 
known  to  any  one,  so  reserved  and  inacces- 
sible in  his  own  character,  that  this  was  an 
object  of  no  easy  attainment ;  and  had  not 
Grace  been  a  more  than  commonly  willing 
messenger,  and  so  meek,  besides,  as  not  to 
shrink  from  the  probability  of  meeting  with 
a  repulse,  Mrs.  Falkland's  intended  kindness 
would  never  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

There  were  many  considerations  now  to 
be  entered  into  with  regard  to  the  funeral, 
in  which  female  aid  was  not  altogether  out 
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of  place  ;  and  Grace  began,  by  consulting 
with  the  servant,  and  occasionally  sending 
messages  to  the  master,  which  he  answered 
promptly,  and  without  evincing  anything 
like  displeasure,  but  rather  as  if  relieved 
from  a  burden,  by  others  having  taken  this 
affair  upon  themselves.  Grace  had  imagin- 
ed it  would  be  so,  for  she  possessed  that 
kind  of  intuitive  insight  into  character, 
which  a  naturally  strong  power  of  sympathy 
affords,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  more  service- 
able, in  the  common  events  of  life,  than  tal- 
ents of  a  higher  and  more  distinguished 
order. 

Thus,  before  the  day  of  the  funeral  arri- 
ved, Grace  Dalton  had  become  a  sort  of 
authorized  assistant  in  the  melancholy  prep- 
arations $  and  retiring  and  modest  as  was 
her  general  bearing,  her  aunt  and  cousins 
were  surprised  to  find  the  tact  and  skill  with 
which  she  contrived  to  manage  these  affairs, 
without  appearing  to  manage  them  at  all. 
Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter  had  both 
made  the  same  experiment,  arid  had  both 
failed.  They  were  too  much  of  fine  ladies 
to  suit  the  taste  of  such  a  man  as  Kennedy ; 
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and,  besides,  they  were  now  too  happy  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  reality,  though  tjiey 
spoke  fluently  and  well  in  the  language  of 
condolence.  Grace,  on  the  contrary,  seldom 
uttered  an  expression  which  could  lead  the 
reserved  and  solitary  man  to  think  that  he 
himself  was  the  subject  of  her  observations. 
He  only  noticed  that  she  took  a  part  in  the 
preparations  for  the  funeral ;  and  he  thought 
it  was  quite  right  for  those  who  had  a  taste 
for  such  things,  to  take  them  into  their  own 
hands. 

And  now  the  morning  of  that  day  had 
come,  and  all  things  were  in  readiness;  and 
Grace  Dalton  felt  that  her  melancholy  task 
was  done  ;  for  what  right  had  she  to  take 
part  in  the  mourning]  what  right  had  she 
even  to  be  seen  to  weep  1  for  what  were  the 
Kennedys  to  her  1 

While  she  was  occupied,  while  she  trod 
with  gentle  step  about  the  house,  and  felt 
that  she  had  an  errand  or  duty  there,  she 
was  comparatively  happy.  She  could  even 
pass  the  door  of  that  silent  room,  though  she 
had  done  this  as  seldom  as  possible  j  but 
now  that  all  was  ready,  that  the  grave 
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claimed  its  own,  and  the  sacred  charge  must 
be  resigned,  she  felt  a  strange  sinking  of  the 
soul,  a  sense  of  forlornness  in  her  unpitied 
grief,  under  which  her  spirit  failed  ;  and 
having  occasion  to  follow  the  servant  into 
the  room  where  the  father  sat  alone  beside 
the  closed  coffin,  she  lingered  there  a  mo- 
ment, to  see  if  she  might  not  be  permitted, 
though  silently,  to  mingle  her  sorrow  with 
his. 

"  Is  all  ready,  child  1"  said  the  old  man, 
in  a  voice  at  once  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
that  Grace  was  encouraged  to  approach 
nearer  ;  and  after  answering  his  question, 
she  bent  her  head  upon  the  coffin,  and  gave 
way  to  her  tears. 

It  was  the  hour  of  final  separation.  Both 
felt  it  to  be  so ;  and  the  old  man  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin,  his  hands  clasped  together, 
as  if  their  firmly-knit  grasp  gave  him  strength 
to  bear  his  affliction ;  while  the  gentler  form 
of  the  orphan-girl  was  bowed  as  if  with  mor- 
tal anguish.  And  there  she  wept,  as  if  her 
heart  was  breaking  5  and  the  father  was  too 
deeply  wrapped  in  thought  to  ask  what  right 
she  had  to  grieve.  Sad  and  solemn  were  the 
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moments  which  the  two  mourners  thus  spent 
together.  They  were  too  soon  interrupted  ; 
and  old  Kennedy  rose  from  his  chair  to  meet 
the  strangers  who  came  to  perform  their  ap- 
pointed office.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
motioned  for  them  to  proceed  with  their  du- 
ty ;  but  his  knees  shook  beneath  him,  and  he 
dashed  his  hand  across  his  brow  as  if  to  clear 
his  vision,  or  to  sweep  away  some  image 
that  still  lingered  before  his  sight.  He  soon 
recovered  himself,  however,  and  with  no  arm 
to  lean  upon,  no  near  relative  to  wear  so 
much  as  the  outward  garb  of  \vo,  he  walked 
after  the  coffin  to  the  place  of  burial,  and 
stood  with  his  head  uncovered  during  the 
solemn  service  beside  the  last  home  of  his 
only  child. 

There  were  many  there  wrho  pitied  the 
lonely  father ;  many  who  would  willingly 
have  followed  him  to  his  desolate  home,  and 
shown  him  the  common  sympathy  of  neigh- 
bors and  friends;  but  his  manner  drew  no 
one  near  him,  and  he  had  failed,  either  in- 
tentionally or  inadvertently,  to  request  that 
any  invitations  should  be  given  to  his  house. 
He  therefore  returned  from  the  grave  as  he 
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had  gone- — alone  ;  and  walking  directly  to 
his  own  door,  entered  his  chamber  without 
exchanging  a  single  word  with  any  individual,, 
Even  Grace  had  now  no  plea  for  remaining  5 
and  he  passed  her  so  hastily  when  by  chance 
they  met,  that  she  could  not  but  understand 
his  wish  to  be  left  entirely  alone. 

The  next  day,  however,  she  found,  or 
made,  an  excuse  for  calling  at  the  house  | 
and  not  having  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
before  the  evening,  she  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  her  appearance  had  not 
only  been  expected,  but  wished  for. 

"I  thought  you  long  in  corning,"  said  old 
Kennedy,  perhaps  unconscious  himself  how 
much  he  was  the  creature  of  habit,  and  how 
the  quiet  step,  and  gentle  voice,  and  willing 
hand  of  Grace  Dalton,  had  in  reality  won 
upon  his  heart. 

Simple  as  were  these  few  words,  they  had 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  orphan-girl,  who 
felt  that  a  way  was  now  opened  for  the  kind- 
ness she  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  express. 

Nor  did  she,  as  many  would  have  done, 
defeat  her  own  purpose  by  expressing  too 
much.  She  even,  went  away  that  evening 

14, 
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at  an  early  hour,  and  evidently  before  the 
old  man  was  expecting  to  hear  her  kind 
good-night. 

The  next  morning  Grace  was  the  bearer 
of  a  present  from  her  aunt ;  and  so  she  went 
on,  stealing  upon  the  heart  of  the  solitary, 
until  he  began  to  converse  with  her  perhaps 
more  freely  than  he  had  done  with  any  one 
for  many  years  of  his  life.  Grace  had  ob- 
served, that  for  some  time  he  had  been  busily 
arranging  his  books  and  papers ;  she  had 
observed  also,  that  he  was  always  at  homej 
and  she  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
had  resigned  the  situation,  which,  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  son,  he  would  never  have 
held  so  long. 

"  My  wants  will  now  be  so  few,"  said  he, 
"  that  it  would  ill  repay  me  to  be  spending 
the  little  time  that  is  left  me  on  this  side 
the  grave,  in  toiling  for  myself." 

Yet  how  to  pass  the  time  when  no  longer 
stimulated  to  exertion,  was  to  him  a  far 
greater  difficulty  than  he  had  apprehended  5 
and,  like  many  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced, the  lengthened  hours  of  his  aimless 
existence  were  often  filled  with  murmuring 
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and  discontent.  Even  common  kindness, 
from  whatever  hand  it  came,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Grace  Dalton,  was  scarce- 
ly received  with  gratitude. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he  to  Grace  one  day, 
"why  Mrs.  Falkland  thinks  I  have  more  rel- 
ish for  dainties  since  the  death  of  my  son, 
than  I  had  before.  She  never  sent  me  these 
delicacies  when  he  was  living,  and  might 
have  shared  them  with  me." 

"  It  is  the  only  means  she  has  of  showing 
you  her  kind  feeling,"  observed  Grace. 

"  And  why  does  she  wish  to  show  it  1  Is 
it  not  enough  to  feel  kindly,  without  telling 
others  that  you  do  so  1" 

"But  you  know,  dear  sir,  that  sympathy 
is  nothing,  if  locked  within  one's  own  bo- 
som. 

"Do n't  talk  to  me  of  sympathy.  I  am 
weary  of  the  word.  I  suppose  they  call  it 
sympathy  when  they  come  here  and  talk  to 
me  with  long  faces  and  fine-spun  words ; 
and  before  they  have  gone  fifty  yards  from 
the  house,  I  hear  them  laughing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge.  No,  no,  child,  I  know 
what  sorrow  is.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
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it  in  my  time ;  and  I  know  it  is  what  few 
people  feel  much  of,  except  for  themselves. 
Perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  say  so  either,  for 
I  remember  how  you  wept  on  the  day  my 
poor  boy  was  buried,  and  that  could  not  have 
been  for  yourself- -for  what  was  he  to  you! 
Ah !  my  child,  I  remember  those  tears. 
They  were  more  to  me  than  volumes  of  fine 
words." 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  Kennedy 
spoke  thus  to  Grace.  He  was  sometimes 
harsh  even  to  her,  for  it  was  his  nature  to 
be  so  j  and  those  who  speak  of  great  afflic- 
tions, or  even  of  great  events  of  any  kind, 
wholly  changing  the  tone  and  bias  of  nat- 
ural feeling,  know  little  of  that  nature  of 
which  they  speak.  There  is  but  one  change 
from  which  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate 
any  radical  or  lasting  result,  and  even  that 
leaves  the  same  tone  and  bias  to  be  striven 
against  so  long  as  life  remains. 

Still  it  was  soothing  and  pleasant  to  that 
solitary  and  friendless  man  to  have  the 
orphan-girl  so  near  him,  though,  why  she 
came  so  often,  and  lingered  so  long  about 
him,  he  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
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She  herself  scarcely  knew  the  nature  of  her 
own  feelings.  That  she  loved  him  for  his 
own  sake,  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed ;  and 
yet  she  did  love  him  with  a  strange  kind  of 
tenderness,  which  made  her  long  to  call  him 
father  j  and  one  day,  when  they  sat  together 
in  the  sunshine  at  his  door,  and  his  manner 
was  more  than  usually  cordial,  she  looked 
up  into  his  face,  and  ventured  to  ask  him  if 
she  might  call  him  father.  But  a  cloud  im- 
mediately settled  upon  his  features,  and  he 
answered  in  words  which  poor  Grace  was 
never  able  to  forget. 

"  No,  no,  child.  You  are  going  too  far 
now.  That  I  like  you  to  come  here,  I  will 
not  deny  ;  and  that  you  sometimes  while 
away  the  long  hours,  and  make  my  life  less 
weary,  I  can  say  with  truth  j  but  that  any 
other  voice  than  his  should  call  me  father, 
is  a  thing  that  cannot  be.  No,  no.  When 
you  have  known  what  I  have  known,  you 
will  understand  how  nature  has  her  broken 
cords,  which  it  would  be  a  poor  mockery  to 
pretend  to  tie  again.  No,  no.  I  have  been 
a  parent,  and  I  have  heard  the  cherub  voice 
of  infancy  lisping  the  name  of  father.  As 

14,* 
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time  rolled  on,  I  have  listened  to  the  same 
sound,  until  it  swelled  into  more  meaning, 
and  sunk  into  my  soul,  filling  all  its  vacant 
chambers  with  the  melody  of  love.  Yes, 
morning  after  morning,  I  have  been  aroused 
from  slumber,  when  the  early  birds  had 
scarce  begun  their  song,  by  the  fond  and 
playful  touch  of  my  own,  my  only  child. 
And  now  these  things  come  back  to  me  in 
my  desolate  old  age,  and  I  cannot --no,  I 
must  not  let  you  call  me  father." 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Grace,  with  a  voice 
that  could  scarcely  articulate,  "forgive  me. 
I  am  an  orphan.  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  use  the  name  of  father,  or  of  mother." 

"Poor  child!"  said  Kennedy;  and  he  took 
her  hand,  and  drew  her  so  near  him,  that 
she  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  lean  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  weep. 

In  the  meantime,  all  was  peace  and  joy 
in  the  habitation  of  Mrs.  Falkland.  It  was 
frequently  observed  of  the  good  lady  her- 
self, that  her  youth  had  returned  with  all 
its  freshness  and  vigor ;  for  her  cheek  now 
bloomed  with  health,  and  her  step  was  light 
and  active,  as  in  by-gone  days.  It  was  im- 
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possible  for  her  son  not  to  notice  this  change, 
or  to  deem  it  otherwise  than  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  he  had  made.  Not 
that  he  ever  estimated  very  highly  the  mere 
personal  gratifications  he  had  now  given  up; 
the  sacrifice  was,  in  the  position  he  had  held 
among  a  certain  class  of  society,  who  now 
looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  traitor  to  the 
pledge  of  good-fellowship  which  his  previous 
conduct  had  implied.  Nothing  was  said  to 
him  on  the  subject,  for  there  was  a  dignity 
and  determination  about  George  Falkland, 
which  effectually  repelled  familiarity,  when- 
ever it  was  his  wish  to  do  so ;  but  his  pres- 
ence became  evidently  an  intrusion  among 
his  former  friends,  diffusing  over  every 
countenance  a  silent  gloom,  like  that  which 
would  naturally  be  produced  by  the  entrance 
of  a  suspected  person  into  a  secret  council. 
He  was,  in  short,  considered  as  a  sort  of 
spy  upon  their  actions,  and  such  being  the 
general  feeling  toward  him,  it  became  less 
difficult  to  withdraw  himself  entirely  from 
their  society. 

Still  there  were  some  who  entertained  for 
George  Falkland  more   than  the   common 
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regard  of  mere  acquaintanceship,  and  who 
felt  a  sincere  regret  to  lose  from  their  social 
circle  a  companion  whose  position  in  soci- 
ety, whose  talents,  and  gentlemanly  man- 
ners alike  combined  to  render  him  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  whatever  class  he  might 
attach  himself. 

With  these  friends  it  was  a  real  difficulty 
to  Falkland  to  maintain  the  ground  he  had 
so  recently,  and,  in  their  opinion,  so  unrea- 
sonably taken. 

"  Why  should  you  think  so  much,"  they 
used  to  say,  "  of  that  luckless  Kennedy  1 
He  was  a  low  fellow,  after  all,  and  if  he  was 
drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  it  has 
only  made  us  all  the  wiser,  by  teaching  us 
not  to  ride  home  by  the  beach  when  we 
have  been  out  to  dine." 

To  these  remarks  George  Falkland  would 
sometimes  reply  with  a  visible  shudder ;  for, 
as  he  told  his  cousin  Grace,  he  never  after- 
ward could  rise  from  the  dinner-table  with- 
out realizing  again  the  grasp  of  that  clench- 
ed hand,  when  the  last  hold  of  the  drown- 
ing man  was  upon  him. 

There  was  one  family  in  particular,  with 
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whom  George  Falkland  always  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  adhere  strictly  to  the  resolution  he 
had  formed  j  and  on  one  memorable  day,  he 
had  just  begun  to  think,  that  as  more  than  a 
year  had  passed  since  the  death  of  poor 
Kennedy,  he  might  surely  satisfy  his  friends 
by  remaining  with  them  at  least  an  hour 
beyond  his  usual  time.  He  had  even  filled 
his  glass  again,  on  the  strength  of  this  deter- 
mination, when  his  better  feelings  gained 
the  mastery,  and  he  rose  suddenly  from  the 
table,  and  wished  the  party  good  night. 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  evening  in  Octo- 
ber, when  he  rode  slowly  along  his  lonely 
way,  too  happy  to  accelerate  his  speed,  in 
the  thought  that  he  had  escaped,  though 
narrowly,  from  breaking  his  solemn  vow. 
Wrapped  in  these  reflections,  and  the  many 
thoughts  to  which  they  gave  rise,  he  was 
suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
advancing  with  unusual  rapidity  toward 
him  ;  and,  drawing  up  his  horse  to  listen,  he 
heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  at  full 
gallop.  His  next  impulse  was  to  alight,  and 
it  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  in  a  few  sec- 
onds the  carriage  was  before  him,  and  it 
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was  only  by  the  steadiness  of  his  eye  and 
hand,  that  he  was  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  the 
rein  of  the  affrighted  animal,  and  arrest  its 
furious  course. 

"  My  father  !"  cried  a  feeble  voice  at  that 
instant,  and  Falkland  then  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  figure  of  a  female  in  the  carriage, 
who  implored  him,  with  all  the  strength  she 
retained,  to  assist  her  to  go  back  in  search 
of  her  father.  With  difficulty,  however, 
could  she  make  herself  understood ;  and 
such  was  the  agitation  under  which  she 
labored,  that  her  simple  story  was  long  in 
being  told.  It  was  no  other  than  this,  that 
her  father  having  got  out  of  the  carriage  to 
adjust  the  rein,  while  thus  engaged,  the 
horse  had  suddenly  started  off,  and,  as  she 
believed,  had  dragged  the  carriage  over  him  ; 
and,  with  astonishing  presence  of  mind,  she 
had  remained  perfectly  quiet,  while  the 
horse  was  going  at  its  utmost  speed.  Had 
Falkland  been  a  few  minutes  later,  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road,  with  a  steep  descent  on 
one  side,  would  probably  have  terminated 
her  existence  ;  while,  had  his  eye  been  less 
steady,  or  his  hand  less  firm,  he  might  never 
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have  been  able  to  stop  the  terrified  animal, 
and  thus  to  rescue  from  an  awful  death,  the 
gentle  being  who  now  leaned  upon  his  armv 
and  urged  him  to  go  faster,  and  faster  still, 
though  her  own  strength  was  scarcely  able 
to  support  her  to  the  spot  where  she  believ 
ed  her  father  to  be  laid. 

What,  then,  was  her  astonishment,  to  see 
his  well-known  figure  hastening  toward  her, 
evidently  in  the  possession  of  his  accustom- 
ed health  and  strength.  The  consequence 
was  a  very  natural  one.  Her  reason,  which 
had  withstood  the  shock  of  terror  and  dis- 
tress, gave  way  under  that  of  unexpected 
joy,  and  the  daughter  sank  senseless  into 
the  arms  of  her  parent. 

The  following  morning  found  both  the 
strangers  welcome  visiters  beneath  the  roof 
of  Mrs.  Falkland.  Miss  Cameron,  for  that 
was  the  young  lady's  name,  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  know  that  her  father  was  safe, 
and  by  degrees  the  whole  came  back  to  her 
recollection,  and  she  talked  and  smiled  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  at  the  providential 
meeting  between  her  and  George  Falkland, 
who  did  not  fail  to  recall,  in  his  own  mind, 
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the  temptation  he  had  been  under  to  lemain 
an  hour  longer  with  his  friends,  by  which 
means  he  would  not  only  have  broken  a 
promise  now  kept  inviolate  for  more  than 
twelve  months,  but  would  have  lost  the 
opportunity  of  saving  the  precious  life  of  a 
being,  who  struck  his  youthful  fancy  as  the 
loveliest  he  had  ever  beheld. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Cameron  were  well  known 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  it  so  happened  that 
they  never  had  been  introduced  to  the  Falk- 
lands  before.     Their  meeting  now  was  of  a 
kind  to  make  their   acquaintance  more  inti- 
mate than  years  of  common  visiting  could 
have  rendered  it  j  and  the  first  awakening 
of  kind  interest  to  which  an  awful  and  alarm- 
ing event  had  given  rise,  was  followed  by  a 
frequency  of  intercourse,  in  which  George 
Falkland  considered  himself  richly  reward- 
ed for  the  few  instances  of  self-denial,   in 
which  his  natural  inclination  had  been  cross- 
ed ;  but  most  of  all,  for  that  particular  in- 
stance which  had  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  society  of  Miss  Cameron. 
But  why  prolong  a  story   of  love,  which 
all  understand,  though  few  know   how  to 
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speak  of  1  Suffice  it,  that  not  twelve  months 
after  this  event,  the  bells  of  the  village 
church  were  ringing  merrily  one  fine  even- 
ing in  July,  and  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  fam* 
ily  were  all  in  readiness  to  welcome  home 
the  heir  of  her  house  and  name,  with  his 
beautiful  bride,  once  Miss  Cameron,  after 
their  marriage  tour.  And  not  the  inmates 
of  his  mother's  establishment  only,  were  ex- 
pected to  rejoice,  for  there  were  tables 
spread  upon  the  lawn,  and  rustic  seats  made 
ready,  and  Grace  Dalton  was  passing  from 
one  to  another,  placing  the  crowning  dish  of 
plenty  on  the  board,  and  arranging  the  ac- 
commodation of  all,  even  the  poorest  and 
the  meanest  of  her  neighbors  from  the  vil- 
lage. 

At  last  the  sound  of  carriages  was  heard. 
The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  happy 
travellers  looked  out,  and  saw  what  a  wel- 
come awaited  them.  Nor  were  they  too 
fastidious  to  despise  the  rural  minstrelsey  of 
that  humble  place.  A  band  of  village  musi- 
cians struck  up  a  lively  air.  A  troop  of 
children  then  came  hand  in  hand,  after  them 
their  parents,  followed  by  the  young  men 
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and  maidens  of  the  village,  and  took  their 
places  at  the  tables  under  the  spreading 
trees,  with  the  green  turf  for  their  carpet, 
and  the  cloudless  skies  for  their  canopy. 

Those  who  argue  that  there  is  no  social 
enjoyment  without  strong  stimulus,  might 
have  been  defeated  in  their  theory  that 
night.  Whether  it  was  the  want  of  taste  in 
the  inhabitants  of  that  obscure  village,  or 
their  folly  in  being  so  easily  contented,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  say  j  but,  certainly,  there 
was  no  lack  of  harmless  mirth,  of  happy 
faces,  of  laughter  and  good-fellowship,  that 
night. 

Perhaps  Grace  Dalton  was  the  most  seri- 
ous of  any  in  the  company  ;  yet  she  moved 
from  one  cheerful  group  to  another,  bestow- 
ing her  kindest  attentions  upon  the  poorest 
and  the  humblest  individuals  there,  with  a 
sweet  satisfaction  in  her  countenance,  which 
spoke  the  language  of  hospitality,  as  elo- 
quently as  the  most  lively  joy.  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  join  in  the  games  of  the 
children,  just  to  set  them  the  more  at  ease; 
but  no  sooner  did  she  see  them  thoroughly 
emancipated  from  restraint,  than  she  with- 
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drew  to  some  quieter  group,  or  stole  away 
to  a  shady  spot  among  the  trees,  where  she 
might  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and  look  on, 
without  being  seen. 

And  now  as  daylight  was  departing,  and 
the  shadows  grew  dark  beneath  the  trees, 
thousands  of  colored  lamps  suspended  from 
their  branches,  burst  forth  into  dazzling  light  j 
while  a  display  of  fire-works,  of  which  none 
of  the  company  had  been  apprized,  threw 
their  splendid  stars  into  the  sky. 

There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  Grace 
to  exercise  her  ingenuity  in  entertaining  the 
company,  or  setting  them  at  ease.  She  was 
now  liberated  from  all  duties  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and,  turning  into  a  shady  walk,  she  in- 
dulged herself  with  the  luxury  of  believing, 
she  was  alone.  What  then  was  her  surprise, 
to  see  the  figure  of  old  Kennedy  leaning 
upon  his  staff! 

With  the  privilege  of  a  child,  to  which  he 
appeared  to  consider  her  entitled,  she  went 
and  stood  still  beside  him  ;  for  she  knew  his 
temperament  too  well  to  break  upon  his  si- 
lent moods  by  addressing  him  abruptly. 

"They  seem  very  happy,"  said  the  old 
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man.  "  I  told  you  that  I  would  not  come,  foi 
I  thought  I  could  not  bear  it.  But  as  I  sat 
alone  in  the  twilight,  it  rushed  into  my  mind 
that  I  would  just  come  and  see  how  it  might 
have  been  with  him  —  if — if — ):  and  he 
dashed  a  tear  from  his  eye,  while  his  words 
seemed  to  choke  him  in  the  utterance. 

"  Ay,  there  they  are,"  said  he,  after  a  long 
pause.  "  There  is  the  bridal  party  come  out. 
See  how  graciously  they  go  from  one  table 
to  another ;  and,  hark  !  what  is  that  which 
George  Falkland  is  telling  them  1" 

They  both  listened  ;  and  as  the  gay  and 
happy  party  approached  nearer,  they  could 
distinctly  hear  George  Falkland  bid  them  all 
welcome,  and  receive  their  good  wishes  in 
return. 

"  I  have  not  treated  you  with  the  usual 
kind  of  hospitality,"  said  he.  "  I  have  given 
you  nothing  to  excite  your  mirth,  but  I  hope 
you  have  not  been  the  less  happy.  I  cannot 
for  my  own  part  forget,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wish  me  to  forget  to-night,  that 
had  I,  on  one  occasion,  stayed  one  hour  later 
at  table,  or  even  taken  one  glass  more,  I 
should  not  only  never  have  known  the  hap- 
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piness  of  calling  this  lady  my  wife,  but  in  all 
human  probability  she  would  never  have  seen 
the  light  of  another  day." 

"Yes,  child,"  said  Kennedy  again,  as  if 
the  train  of  his  thoughts  had  scarcely  been 
interrupted,  "  such  might  have  been  his  situ- 
ation. And  you,  Grace  Dalton,  might  have 
been  leaning  on  his  arm  like  yon  happy  bride. 
But  wnat  have  I  said,  my  child  1  and  why  do 
you  weep  as  you  did  on  the  day  of  the  fu- 
neral 1" 

"  Because  I  loved  your  son." 

"You  loved  him!" 

"Yes.  And  he  loved  me  — at  least,  he 
told  me  so." 

"  Then  come  to  my  bosom,"  said  the  old 
man,  opening  his  arms,  "  and  you  shall  be 
my  child  indeed,  and  I  will  be  your  father. 
Now,  now  I  understand  you.  Yes,  lean  on 
this  withered  bosom  $  there  is  warmth  in  it 
yet.  Sweet  as  an  angel's  visits  have  been 
thine  to  me  j  but  from  this  hour  let  us  never 
part  again." 

And  it  was  so,  that  Grace  became  an  in- 
mate in  the  humble  abode  of  the  old  man, 
and  dwelt  with  him  until  his  dying  day;  and 
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sweet  and  salutary  was  the  influence  her 
mild  and  chastened  spirit  exerted  over  him. 
The  arguments  of  a  more  powerful  reason, 
his  morbid  mind  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  repelled  ;  but  the  persevering  solicitude 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  few  can  resist. 

The  little  property  which  Kennedy  had 
possessed,  he  bequeathed  to  Grace  Dalton 
at  his  death.  When  that  event  took  place, 
she  put  on  mourning  as  if  she  had  been  his 
child  j  and  perhaps  few  parents  are  followed 
to  the  grave  with  sorrow  more  sincere,  than 
was  hers  for  her  adopted  father. 
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THE  first  collection  of  these  popular  narratives, 
comprising  thirty  -jive  volumes,  being  now  com- 
pleted, a  brief  analytical  notice  of  the  works  is 
desirable  ;  thereby  to  unfold  the  claims  which  the 
"  Tales  for  the  People"  have  upon  the  attention  of 
that  immense  multitude  of  readers,  especially 
among  youth,  who  are  desirous  to  blend  the  in- 
structive and  the  useful  with  that  which  attracts 
and  excites  the  purest  emotions  of  active  benevo- 
lence. 

Of  the  volumes  wnicn  are  included  in  the  first 
series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People,"  whether  for  di- 
versity or  usefulness  of  subjects,  or  for  their  lite- 
rary excellence,  or  for  the  beneficial  results  of 
them,  or  for  the  character  of  their  authors,  as 
qualified  moralists,  probably  the  selection  is  not 
surpassed  in  value  by  any  similar  domestic  library. 
Hannah  More  has  furnished  two  of  them  ;  Mary 
Howitt  has  supplied  thirteen  ;  Mrs.  Ellis  has  con- 
tributed four;  Harriet  Martineau  has  given  two; 
Mrs.  Gruizot  has  presented  three  ;  Mrs.  Copley  has 
imparted  two;  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Mrs.  Sandham 
each  have  bestowed  one  ;  Captain  Marryatt  has 
supplied  jive;  Mr.  Arthur  has  furnished  one;  to 
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which  is  added  the  justly-admired  volume  for  ju- 
venile readers — the  "  Looking-glass  for  the  Mind" 

In  noticing  these  thirty  different  works  of  which 
the  first  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People"  is  com- 
posed, they  may  be  taken  in  the  order  thus  given, 
according  to  the  names  of  the  writers ;  whence  all 
readers  may  decide  upon  the  adaptation  of  this 
household  library  for  their  own  use. 

MORE  HANNAH.  —  The  works  of  that  highly 
valued  moralist  were  searched,  and  two  volumes 
of  her  very  instructive  biographical  and  social 
sketches  were  selected,  under  the  titles  of  Domes- 
tic Tales  and  Rural  Tales.  Those  contain  some 
of  her  pictures  of  real  life,  which  never  before 
were  issued  separate  from  the  entire  series  of  her 
writings.  Those  narratives  originally  were  pub- 
lished in  monthly  numbers ;  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  them  in  inculcating  decorum.  intJusiry, 
and  sobriety,  and  in  promoting  frugality  and  sub- 
ordination amid  the  exciting  turbulence  of  the 
earlier  period  after  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  it  is  impossible  duly  to  esti- 
mate. The  salutary  information  which  they  impart 
is,  like  "  the  moral  fitness  of  things,"  unchange- 
able ;  consequently  her  characteristic  delineations 
of  the  «  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,"  of  "  Parley 
the  Porter,"  of  "  Mr.  Fantom  the  Philosopher," 
and  of  the  "  Two  Wealthy  Farmers,"  with  her 
other  graphic  portraits,  and  landscape  scenery, 
will  retain  all  their  freshness  and  attraction  as 

Ions;  as  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  retain  their 

.  ... 

capacity  to  delight  us,  and  domestic  enjoyment  in 

moral  array  combines   "  things  w/hich  are  pure, 
and  lovely,  and  of  good  report." 

HOWITT    MARY. — The   simple-hearted,  truthful 
FRIEND  is  the  authoress  of  thirteen  volumes  in  this 
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series;  and  whether  we  consider  the  variety  of 
their  contents,  or  the  felicity  of  their  execution,  or 
their  practical  instructions,  or  their  beneficial  tend- 
ency, they  are  equally  valuable. 

Where  all  of  them  are  so  excellently  adapted  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  those  who  peruse  her  de- 
scriptions of  English  scenery  and  life,  it  is  difficult 
to  discriminate  between  their  comparative  merit, 
especially  as  they  are  so  diversely  applicable. 
This  general  remark  will  be  clearly  perceived  in 
its  suitability,  if  we  advert  to  the  grand  design  of 
some  of  them  as  inscribed  on  the  titles. 

The  Two  APPRENTICES  are  genuine  portraits  of 
Anglican  society  in  that,  relation.  In  fact,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Mary  Howitt's  personages  in 
her  tales  are  just  as  real  as  her  depicted  scenery 
is  true  ; — and  we  would  also  in  general  remark, 
that  so  faithful  are  her  displays  of  the  landscapes, 
and  of  the  social  condition,  and  of  the  persons, 
embodied  in  her  tales,  that  a  more  lucid  and  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  peculiar  classes  of  the  people 
to  whom  her  narratives  chiefly  refer  can  be  ob- 
tained from  her  illustrations,  than  from  any  other 
modern  works.  Exclusive  of  all  their  other  claims 
upon  perusal,  this  alone,  in  our  present  interna- 
tional relations  with  Britain,  renders  them  a  very 
desirable  source  of  instruction  for  all  our  people 
and  their  children.  Of  the  "  Two  Apprentices," 
however,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  a  clearly 
reflecting  mirror,  in  which  youth  learning  busi- 
ness may  behold  themselves,  in  their  inexperience, 
thoughtlessness,  danger,  and  onlv  security  from 
being  "  cast-away." 

MY  UNCLE  THE  CLOCKMAKER. — The  changes  in 
human  life,  the  evils  of  unthinking  profusion,  the 
advantages  of  patient  submission  to  trials  which 
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are  unavoidable,  and  the  infallible  certainty  im- 
plied in  the  oracular  adage — "  A  man's  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth" — all  are  portrayed  in  a  very  en- 
couraging aspect,  which  speaks  at  once  to  the 
judgment  and  sensibilities  of  the  reader — and  the 
mind  spontaneously  acquiesces  in  the  general  im- 
pression, however  masked  by  name  and  place,  that 
the  events  were  as  real  as  they  are  natural. 

MY  OWN  STORY. — This  is  Mary  Howitt's  auto- 
biography of  her  childhood,  until  she  first  was  sent 
away  from  parental  supervision  to  a  boarding- 
school.  We  know  not  which  most  to  admire  in  it, 
the  feminine  delicacy  or  the  infantine  simplicity. 
It  is  the  very  book  for  girls  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  such 
a  book  ever  was  written  by  a  matron  who  has 
heard  and  seen  so  much  of  earthly  vanity.  Like 
as  was  said  of  WATTS,  we  are  not  surprised  at  his 
metaphysical  and  theological  disquisitions,  but  how 
the  renowned  philosopher  could  write  his  "  Songs 
for  Children"  is  almost  incomprehensible — so,  we 
are  not  perplexed  in  accounting  for  Mary  Howitt's 
higher  intellectual  exhibitions,  but  how  she  could 
have  grouped  together  the  associations  in  "  My 
own  Story,"  playful  childhood,  or  herself  alone 
can  unravel. 

There  are  ten  other  tales  in  this  series  by  the 
same  authoress ;  all  manifestly  designed  to  culti- 
vate the  noblest  domestic  and  social  virtues — thrift 
and  fidelity  in  employment ;  exemption  from  need- 
less worldly  anxiety;  assiduity  in  the  path  of 
duty ;  trustfulness  and  hope  ;  the  connection  be- 
tween the  work  and  the  reward  ;  the  advantages 
of  uprightness,  simplicity,  and  a  straightforward 
estimate  of  worldly  things ;  and  the  encourage- 
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ment  to  persevere  in  well-doing.  The  titles,  ex- 
cept the  story  of  Alice  Franklin,  aptly  develop 
the  prominent  theme,  which  is  explained  and  en- 
forced by  apposite  examples  and  admonitions  %nd 
facts — "  Hope  on,  Hope  ever — Work  and  Wages 
— Strive  and  Thrive — Love  and  Money — Sowing 
and  Reaping — Little  Coin  Much  Care — No  Sense 
like  Common  Sense — Which  is  the  Wiser  ? — and 
Who  shall  be  Greatest  ?" 

ELLIS  SARAH  STICKNEY. — The  authoress  of  the 
"  Women,  Wives,  Mothers,  and  Daughters  of  Eng- 
land," has  contributed  four  of  the  tales  in  the 
first  series ;  and  they  are  marked  with  all  the 
moral  impressiveness  and  solicitude  to  elevate  the 
female  character  and  influence,  which  distinguish 
and  render  so  acceptable  her  repeated  literary 
efforts  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  her  sex  and 
thereby  of  mankind. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. — This  gallery  of  portraits 
teaches  the  necessity  of  decorum,  the  value  of  a 
favorable  decision  on  the  minds  of  others  in  early 
acquaintance,  the  liability  to  deception,  and  cau- 
tion against  being  led  astray. 

THE  MINISTER'S  FAMILY  and  SOMERVILLE  HALL; 
— these  are  intended  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of 

o 

a  prudent  and  well-ordered  domestic,  establish- 
ment ;  and  beautifully  indeed  does  the  delineator 
of  "  Home"  exemplify  the  peaceful  domicils  of 
purity,  devotion,  and  peace. 

DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT. — This  is  a  narrative 
written  to  promote  moderation  in  eating,  and  in  re- 
ference to  drinking  toasts,  with  other  appended 
usages  of  feudal  barbarism,  to  impress  the  authori- 
tative mandate — "  TOUCH  NOT — TASTE  NOT — HAN- 


DLE NOT.' 


MARTINEAU   HARRIET.  —  The  two   Narratives 
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which  the  Utilitarian  Female  Philosopher  has  sup- 
plied, well  contrast  with  the  other  tales  ;  being 
exemplary  descriptions  of  the  worth  of  man  when 
h^  fills  up  his  appointed  station  in  society,  as  su- 
perior to  the  merely  adventitious  circumstances  of 
social  existence.  They  are  suitable  for  youth, 
especially  the  CROFTON  BOYS,  teaching  them  how 
to  combine  the  useful  and  the  agreeable,  in  the 
most  eligible  and  advantageous  manner.  The 
other  volume  contains  two  historical  narratives — 
"  THE  PEASANT"  is  a  concise  delineation  of  coun- 
try life  in  France,  amid  the  interest  excited  by  the 
temporary  presence  of  the  nobles.  "  THE  PRINCE" 
is  a  portrait  of  the  French  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  of  France,  combined  with  brief  details  of 
some  of  the  most  affecting  scenes  of  the  Gallic 
Revolution  of  1789  ;  and  is  replete  with  historical 
and  moral  instruction. 

Mrs.  Guizot's  YOUNG  STUDENT  is  a  tale  rich  in 
its  moral  and  exemplary  impressiveness,  adapted 
to  all  scholars  and  collegians.  The  state  of 
academical  and  common  society  on  the  European 
Continent,  without  doubt,  essentially  differs  from 
the  condition  of  America  in  that  respect ;  but  the 
cardinal  principles  of  morals  are  the  same  ;  and 
in  the  general  application  of  them  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  are  identical.  There  is  noble  instruc- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  "  Young  Student,"  both 
for  warning  and  encouragement. 

MRS.  COPLEY'S  two  volumes,  Early  Friendship, 
and  especially  the  Poplar  Grove,  are  rather  more 
imaginative  than  the  tales  by  Mary  Howitt.  They 
subserve,  however,  very  efficiently  the  same  great 
purpose  of  amending  the  dispositions  and  propen- 
sities of  the  youthful  reader  ;  and  by  illustrating 
the  waywardness  of  human  life,  in  a  different  form, 
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enlarge  those  views  of  society  by  which  youth 
may  be  admonished  and  benefited. 

MRS.  SANDHAM'S  "  TWIN  SISTERS,"  and  MRS. 
CAMERON'S  "  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER,"  are  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  portraits  for  junior  fe- 
males ;  and  we  know  not  scarcely  how  the  most 
amiable  social  qualities  and  the  most  useful  do- 
mestic habits  can  be  inculcated  in  the  subordinate 
form  with  more  efficacy,  than  by  such  almost 
breathing  a^nd  moving  personifications  of  sisterly 
endearment  and  enchanting  housewifery.  Ma- 
trons and  maidens,  grandmothers,  and  "  girls  in 
their  teens,"  all  will  read  these  volumes  to  edifica- 
tion . 

Mr.  Arthur's  tale  entitled,  "  TIRED  OF  HOUSE- 
KEEPING," is  an  exact  picture  from  the  living  ex- 
amples around  us,  drawn  with  all  the  precision  of 
daguerreotyped  reality.  Young  women  who  are 
anticipating  marriage,  and  the  wedded  ladies  just 
commencing  the  superintendence  of  domestic  af- 
fairs, will  learn  more  household  wisdom  from  Mr. 
Arthur's  paintings  of  kitchens  and  parlors,  and  in 
a  pleasing  form,  than  a  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship of  fire-side  disappointment  and  vexation  could 
teach  them. 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT  has  furnished  five  volumes, 
comprising  a  land  story  and  a  tale  of  the  sea. 
"  MASTERMAN  READY"  contains  the  details  of  a 
shipwreck,  the  deliverance  of  the  family  of  pas- 
sengers, and  the  daily  and  countless  expedients 
which  were  adopted  in  their  desolate  situation  to 
supply  their  wants  and  to  secure  comfort,  with  the 
account  of  their  rescue  from  the  desert  rocky 
island  on  which  they  were  cast.  "  SETTLERS  IN 
CANADA"  is  the  land  counterpart  of  Masterman 
Ready's  nautical  contrivances.  A  refined  and 
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well-educated  family  leave  Britain,  migrate  from 
Quebec  to  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  "  squat" 
among  the  encircling  Indians,  and  during  a  series 
of  years,  pass  through  all  the  dangers,  hardships, 
and  privations  of  that  state  of  life,  prior  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  present  rapidly-changing  processes  of 
civilization.  There  are  great  truth  and  forceful- 
ness,  with  vivid  description  and  exciting  scenes,  in 
both  these  works ;  and  they  are  rich  in  wise  sug- 
gestions to  produce  industry,  fortitude,  inflexibility 
in  vanquishing  obstacles,  and  perseverance  with 
the  hope  of  success,  and  the  determination  to  ob- 
tain it.  "  Masterman  Ready"  should  be  a  passen- 
ger in  every  ship  that  goes  "  down  to  the  sea,"  and 
the  history  of  the  "  Settlers  in  Canada"  should  be 
a  hand-book  in  every  farm-house  and  log-cabin. 
Sailors  may  learn  new  rules  of  navigation  from 
"Masterman  Ready;"  and  backwoodsmen  will 
find  their  comfort  indefinitely  enlarged  by  taking 
lessons  from  the  "  Settlers  in  Canada." 

The  whole  first  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People 
and  their  Children,"  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
suitable  library  for  youth  of  both  sexes  ;  unfolding, 
not  the  aristocratic  exterior,  but  the  middle  and 
best  portion  of  modern  society,  in  all  truthfulness, 
and  with  high  moral  improvement. 

NEW  YORK,  April  5,  1845. 
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HISTORY    OF    THE     REFORMATJON 

OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  GILBERT  BURNBT, 
D.D.,  late  Bishopof  Salisbury.  With  a  collection  of  Records, 
and  a  copious  Index,  revised  and  corrected,  with  additional 
Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Nares,  D.D.  Illustrated 
with  a  Frontispiece  and  23  Portraits  on  steel.  Form- 
ins  four  elegant  8vo  vols.  of  near  GOO  pages  each.  $8  CO. 

To  the  student  either  of  civil  or  religious  history,  no  epoch  can  he  of  more 
importance  than  that,  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  It  siuiiuli/ed  tho 
overthrow,  in  one  of  it.s  strongest  holds,  of  the  Roman  power,  and  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  human  mind,  the  lull  results  of  which  are  even  now  but 
partly  realized.  Almost  all  freedom  of  inquiry — all  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion,  had  its  birth-hour  then  ;  and  witnout  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
all  its  principal  events,  but  little  progress  can  be  made  in  understanding 
the  nature  and  ultimate  tendencies  of  the  revolution  then  effected 

The  History  of  Bishop  BURNET  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  by  far 
the  most  frequently  quoted  of  any  that  has  been  written  of  this  great  event. 
Upon  the  original  publication  of  the  first  volume,  it  was  received  in 
Great.  Britain  with  the  loudest  and  most  extravagant  encomiums.  The 
author  received  the  thanks  of  botii  Rouses  of  Parliament,  and  was  request- 
ed by  them  to  continue  the  work.  In  continuing  it  he  had  the  assistance  of 
the  most  learned  and  eminent  divines  of  his  time  ;  and  he  confesses  his  in 
<lebtedness  for  important  aid  to  LLOYD,  TILLOTSON  and  STILLINGFLEET, 
three  of  the  greatest  of'  England's  Bishops.  ''  I  know,"  says  he,  in  his  Pre- 
face to  the  second  volume,  "  tiiat  nothing1  can  more  effectually  recommend 
this  woik,  than  to  say  tiiat  it  passed  with  their  hearty  approbation,  alter 
they  had  examined  it  with  that  care  which  their  great,  zeal  for  the  cause  con 
cerned  in  it,  and  their  goodness  to  the  author  and  freedom  with  him,  obliged 
them,  to  use.'-' 

The  present  edition  of  this  great  work  has  been  edited  with  laborious 
care  by  Ur.  Nares,  who  professes  to  have  corrected  important  enors  into 
which  the  author  fell,  and  to  li-a-.^e  made  such  improvements  in  tiie  orJerof 
the  work  as  will  render  it  far  more  useful  to  the  reader  or  historical  student. 
Preliminary  explanations,  full  and  sufficient  to  the  clear  understanding  of 
the  author,  are  given,  and  marginal  references  are  made  throughout  the 
b»ok,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  and  render  accurate  its  consultation.  The 
whole  is  published  in  four  large  octavo  volumes  of  six  hundred  pages  in 
pach — printed  upon  heavy  papei  in  large  and  clear  type.  '••;  contains  por- 
traits of  twenty-four  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  oft,-*  Reformation, 
and  is  issued  in  a  very  neat  style.  It  will  of  course  find  a  place  m  every 
theologian's  library — arid  will.  07  no  means,  we  trust,  be  confined  to  th&t 
comparatively  Ikuitcd  sphera. 
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BURNET    ON   THE    XXXIX.   ARTICLES. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Art.ic:eb  ol  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land.  By  GILBERT  BURNF.T,  U.D.,  late  Bjshop  of  Salisbury. 
With  °.r,  Appendix,  containing  the  Auffsburg  Confession — Creed 
of  Pope  t;i.us  IV  .  <5cc.  Revised  and  corrected,  with  copious 
Notes  and  additional  References,  *?y  the  Kcv.  janit  >  :«.  l\iu.v, 
A.M.,  of  Queen's  College,  Camoridge.  In  one  ^."K-ou.e  d,-o 
volume.  $2  00. 

"No  Churchman,  no  Theologian,  can  stand  in  need  of  information  as  to 
the  character  or  value  ol  Bishoo  Burnet'o  L.xpGsinon,  wmcn  long  since  took 
its  fitting  place  as  one  oftne  acknowledged  and  ?i<iciireu  3(,Q!"jH''riii  uf  tne 
Church.  It  is  only  needful  that  we  speak  of  the  laboii™  of  me  editor  or  '.lie 
present  euiuoii,  ar.d  these  aooear  to  l:le:.d  a.  rating  modesty  v.-;0n  eminent 
industry  ana  judgment.  Thus,  while  Mr.  rage  nas  carei'?;iy  vennea,  and 
in  many  instances  corrected  ana  enlarged  the  references  to  the  Fathers, 
Councils  and  oilier  authorities,  and  greasy  rnultiph^u  tl>e  Scripture  citaVons 
—for  the  Bishop  seems  in  many  rases  to  have  'orgoUen  that  his  readers 
would  not  all  be  as  familiar  with  the  Sacred  'i'est  as  himself,  and  might  not 
as  readily  find  a  passage  even  when  they  Knew  n  c-'«tea — ,ic  'Mr.  P.)  has 
scrupulously  left  the  text  untouched:  and  added  whatevei  .llustratr.c.  rr^at- 
'IM  he  has  been  able  to  gather  in  the  form  of  rvotes  and  an  Aopeiidiz. 
Tl  e  documents  collected  in  trio  latter  are  of  great  and  abiding  vaiue." 

PEARSON     ON    T!-4^    CREED. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  By  JOHN  PEARSON,  D.D.,  late 
Bishop  of  Chester.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Principal 
Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Dobson,  M.  A.,  Petcrhouse,  Cambridge.  In  one  handsome 
8vo.  volume.  S2  00. 

The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  advantages  of  this  edition  over  all  othrrs 

First— Great  care  has  been  taken  to  correct  the  numerous  errors  in  the 
references  to  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  had  crept  in  by  reason  of  the  re- 
peated editions  through  which  this  admirable  work  has  passed  ;  and  many 
references,  as  will  be  seen  on  turning  to  the  Index  of  Texts,  have  been  added. 

Secondly— The  Quotations  in  the  .Notes  have  been  almost  universally 
identified  and  the  references  to  them  adjoined. 

Lastly — The  principal  Symbola  or  Creeds,  of  which  the  particular  Articles 
have  been  cited  by  the  author,  have  been  annexed  ;  and  wherever  the  ori- 
ginal writers  have  given  the  Symbola  in  a  scattered  and  disjointed  manner, 
the  detached  parts  have  been  brought  into  a  successive  and  connected  point 
of  view.  These  have  been  added  m  chronological  order  in  the  form  of  an 
Appendix. —  Vide  Editor. 

vflf&g'ce  f»H'i  «£fo9t€3w,ctit  fisifi  Sacrifice* 

Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atrnc- 
mpiit  and  Sacrifice,  and  on  the  Principal  Arguments  advanced, 
and  the  Mode  of  Reasoning  employed  by  the  Opponents  of 
those  Doctrines,  as  held  by  the  Established  Church.  Bv  the 
late  most  Rev.  Win.  M'Gcc,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Two  vols.  royal  Svo.  beautifully  printed.  $>5  00. 

"This  is  one  of  Ihe  ablest  critical  ami  polemical  works  of  modern  times.     Archbishop  M.tgeel 

ruly  a  mnleus  bereticolian.     il«  :K»U  excellent  .'.:li»lur,  ;ni  jcu'e  reasoner,  and  is  possessed  of  a 

moat  extensive  acquaintance  wivn  tbe  \vidt  field  nt'  argument  to  \vliicli  liis  volumes  are  devotetl— lt« 

prol'tmiul  Biblical  iuUmnanoi!  "!i  n  \aruay  ol  lupics  whi-Ji  tl>e  ArcliDisiiop  brings  forward,  must  e — 

gnr  au  name  to  at)  loviacoi  Ciiri»iii""iw.:' — O'/ne 
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Works  by  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James. 

THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES     With  au  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  WM. 
ADAMS.     1  vol.  18mo     $0  50. 

"  We  opine  that  the  publishers  of  this  volume  made  an  accurate  calculation  when  tlsey 
labelled  these  •  Addresses  '—stereotyped;  fcj  they  are  among  tile  choice  eft'us:o:K-5  whicfc 
already  have  so  highly  benefited  Christian  society  from  the  nobie  heart  and  richly- 
*ndowed  mind  of  Mr.  James.  They  are  ministerial  counsels  to  the  members  of  uis  congra 
gation,  and  are  ofi'ered  as  monthly  epistles  for  a  year,  being  twelve  in  number,  and  are  tint* 
entitled:  'increased  Holiness  of  the  Church;  Spirituality  of  Mind:  Heavenly  Mmded- 
neg»;  Assurance  of  Hope;  Practical  Religion  s»en  in  every  thing;  A  Profitable  Sabbath  | 
Christian  Obligations ;  Life  of  Faith;  Influence  of  elder  Christians;  Spirit  of  Prayer  ;  Prt- 
rota  Prayer,  aud  Self-Examinution.'  " — Christian  Intelligencer. 

THE  YOUNG-  MAN  FROM  HOME. 

In  a  series  of  Letters,  especially  directed  for  the  Moral  Advancement  nf  Youth 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES.    Tenth  edition.    1  vol.  18mo.   37i  cts 

"This  work,  from  the  able  and  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  James,  is  not  inferior,  we  think,  to  any 
of  its  predecessors.  It  contemplates  a  young  man  at  the  most  critical  period  of  life,  and 
aseets  trim  at  every  point  as  a  guide  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  as  a  guard  from  the  coatagioua 
influence  of  vice." — Albany  Advertiser. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   PROFESSOR, 

Addressed  in  a  series  of  Counsels  and  Cautions  to  the  Members  of  Christian 
Churches.    By  the  Rev.  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES.     1  vol.  18mo.    62?  cents. 

"  The  author  remarks  in  this  excellent  volume:  'When  I  look  into  the  New  Testament 
sad  read  what  a  Christian  should  be,  and  then  look  into  the  Church  of  God,  and  see  what 
Christians  are,  I  am  painfully  aiiecled  by  observing  the  dissimilarity;  and  m  my  jealousy  for 
the  honour  of  the  Christian  profession,  have  made  this  effort,  perhaps  a  feeble  one,  and  cer 
teinly  an  anxious  one,  to  remove  its  blemishes,  to  restore  us  impaired  beauty,  and  thus  raise 
ta  reputation.'  " 

THE  ANXIOUS  ENQUIRER  AFTER  SALVATION 
Directed  and  Encouraged.     By  the  Rev.  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES.    1  vol. 

18mo.   37y  cents. 

Twenty  thousand  copies  of  this  excellent  little  volume  have  already  been 
•old,  which  fully  attests  the  high  estimation  the  work  has  attained  with  the 
religious  community. 

HAPPINESS,  ITS  NATURE  AND  SOURCES. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  JAMES.    1  vol.  33mo.   25  cents. 

"  This  13  written  in  the  excellent  author's  best  vein.  He  has,  with  a  searching  fidelity, 
exposed  the  various  unsatisfying  expedients  by  which  the  natural  heart  seeks  to  attain  tha 
great  end  and  aim  of  all — happiness,  and  with  powerful  aud  touthiDg  exhortations  directed  it 
to  the  never-failing  source  of  all  good." — JSvange'isl. 

THE  WIDOW  DIRECTED 
To  the  Widow's  G-od.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  A.  JAMES.  1  vol.  18mo.  37£  cents. 

"The  book  is  worthy  to  be  read  by  others  besides  the  class  for  which  it  is  especially  de- 
eigned  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  destined  to  come  as  a  friendly  Timor  to  many  a  houne  of 
Mourning,  and  as  a  healing  balm  to  many  a  wounded  heart' ' — iV.  Y.  Observer. 

CRUDEN'S   CONCORDANCE. 

Containing  all  the  Words  to  be  found  in  the  large  Work  relating  to  the  New 
Testament.    1  vol.  16mo.     50  cents. 

THE  POLYMIC3IAN  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Numerous  References,  Maps,  &c.     1  vol.  18rno.     50  cents 

THE    SACRED    CHOSR: 

A  COLLECTION   OF   CHURCH  MUSIC: 
CsaBistmg  of  Selections  from  the  most  distinguished  authors,  among  whoa 
are  the  names  of  HAYDN,   MOZART,  BEETHOVEN,  PERGOLESSI,  &c.  <fee. 
•with  several  pieces  of  Music  by  the  author ;  also  a  Progressive  Elementary 
System  of  Instruction  for  Pupils.     By  GEORGE  KINGSLEY,  author  of  the  8»- 
uou    <kc   <fe*     Fourth  editimi      $0  75 
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SCRIPTURE    AND    GEOLOGY. 

On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Oeolrgie*] 
Science.  By  JOHN  Pl'E  SMITH,  D.D.,  author  of  the  "  Scripture  Testimony 
of  the  Messiah,"  &c.  &c.  1  vol.  12mo.  $125. 

"The  volume  consists  of  eight  lectures,  to  which  are  appended  seventy 
phjres  of  supplementary  not/.s.  The  first  lecture  is  introductory  ;  the  second 
LJ  scientifically  descriptive  of  the  principal  topics  of  geological  science;  th« 
third  includes  a  research  ;nto  the  creation  of  our  globe  ;  the  fourth  and  fiftfe 
li^tures  comprise  an  exarimation  of  the  deluge  ;  the  sixth  discusses  the  appa- 
rent dissonance  between  the  decisions  of  geologists,  arid  the  hitherto  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  Scripture,  with  an  additional  exposition  of  the  diluvial 
heory  ;  the  seventh  is  devoted  to  illustration  of  the  method  to  interpret  tho 
Scriptures,  so  that  they  may  harmonize  with  the  discoveries  of  geology  ;  the 
is  the  peroration  of  the  whole  disquisition. 


WORKS    BY    THE    REV.    DR.    SPRAGUE. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  RELIGION. 

Lectures  illustrating   the    Contrast  between  True   Christianity  and  varioua 
<  ther  rysten^s.     By  WILLIAM  B.  SPRAGUE,  D.D      1  vol.  12mo.     $100. 

LECTURES  ON  REVIVALS  IN  RELIGION. 

By  W.  B.    SPRAGUE,   D.D.    With  an    Introductory   Essay  by  LEONARD 
WOODS,  D.D.     1  vol.  12mo.     87|  cents. 

LETTERS    TO    A    DAUGHTER 

te  Ii  >  «al  Subjects.    By  W.  B.  SPRAGUE,  D.D.    Fourth  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     1  vol.  12mo.    75  cents. 

LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  W.  B.    SPRAGUE,   D.D.    With  an  Introductory  Address.     By  SAMUEL 

MILLEU,  D.D.  Fourth  edition.  1  vol.  12mo.  87}-  cents. 
The  writings  of  Dr.  Sprague  are  too  well  known,  and  too  highly  estimated 
by  the  Christian  community  generally,  to  require  any  other  encomium  than 
is  furnished  by  their  own  merits  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to 
subjoin  the  favourable  testimonies  borne  to  their  utility  and  excellence  by  the 
whole  circle  of  the  periodical  press  of  this  country,  and  the  fact,  that  they 
have  each  passed  through  several  editions  in  England,  sufficiently  attests  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  abroad. 

SPIRITUAL   CHRISTIANITY. 

Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianity.    By  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  author  of  "  Spiritual 
Despotism,"  &c.  &c.     1  vol   12mo.    75  cents. 

"This  work  is  the  production  of  one  of  tne  most  gifted  and  accomplished 
minUs  of  the  present  age.  If  some  of  his  former  productions  may  have  beea 
thought  characteri/ed  by  too  much  metaphysical  abstraction,  and  in  some  ;n- 
•tances,  by  speculations  of  doubtful  importance  the  present  volume  is,  we 
think,  in  no  degree  liable  to  this  objection.  It  is  indeed  distinguished  for  deep 
thought  and  accurate  discrimination;  and  whoever  would  read  it  to  ad  vantage 
must  task  his  faculties  in  a  much  higher  degree,  than  in  reading  ordinary 
books:  and  yet  it  contains  nothing  which  an  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence 
and  application  may  not  readily  comprehend.  Tlie  view  which  it  gives  ol 
Christianity,  both  as  a  system  of  truth  and  a  system  of  duty,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  instructive  ;  and  its  tendencies  are  not  less  to  quicken  the  intellectual 
faculties,  than  to  direct  and  elevate  the  moral  sensibilities.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  road  with  great  interest  by  those  who  rsad  to  find  matenali 
for  thought,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  exert  a  most  important  influence,  espe- 
cially on  the  more  intellectual  classes  in  the  advancement  ot'  the  interest*  of 
tvufch  and  piety."  —  Albany  Evtmxg 
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CHURCHMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

The  volumes  of  this  series  pre  of  a  standard  character  and   highly  recoia- 
taended  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  trte  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcn. 

THE    PRACTICAL    CHRISTIAN; 

Or,  Devout  Penitent.    By  R.  Snerlocke,  D.D.,  with  a  Life  of  the  Aiunor,  bj 
*he  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Wilson.     One  elegant  volume.      16mo.    75  cents. 

THE  CHURCHMAN'S  COMPANION  IN  THE  CLOSET; 

Or,  a  Complete  Manual  of  Privrte  Devotions      Collected  from  the  -writings  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  An,,     wes.  Uisiiop  Ken,  i)c.  Hickes,  Mr.  Kettle- 
well,  Mr.  Spinekes,  and  other  fcimuent  old  English  Divines.     With  a  Pre- 
face by  Rsv.  Mr.   Spinets.     Edited  by  Francis  ii.  Paget  M.  A.     One  e.e 
gant  volume,  16mo.     $1   01). 

OF  THE:   IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

Four  books,  uv  Thomas  a  Kempis,  a.  new  and   ic.mpi.ete  edition,  elegantly 
printed.     1  vol.  IS.uu.     $1  00. 

THE     EARLY     ENGLISH     CHURCH; 

Or,  Christian  IJ'sloiy  of  England  in  early  British,  Saxon,  and  Norman  Tunes 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Churton,   M.A.    With   a  Preface  by  the   Right  Re*. 
Bishop  Ive s.     1  vui.  16mo.,  elegantly  ornamented.     $1  00 

LEARN   TO    D5E. 

Disco  Mori,  Learn  to  Die  :  a  Religious   Discourse,  moving   every   Christian 
man  to  enter  into  a  serious  Remembrance  of  his  End.     By  Christopher  Sut 
ton,  D.D.,  late    Prebeuci  ot    Westminster.     1  vol.   16mo.,  elegantly  orna- 
mented.    $1  00. 

SACRA    PRIVATA: 

The  Private  Meditations,  Devotions,  and  Prayers  of  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Wil- 
sou,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Soder  and  Man.  First  complete  edition.  1  vol. 
royal  IGmo,,  elegantly  ornamented,  $1  00 

MEDITATIONS   ON   TH  E  SACR  AM  ENT. 

Godly  Meditations  upon  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Suppei.  By 
Christopher  Sutton,  D.D.,  late  Prebend  of  Westminster.  1  vol.  royal  Ifiuto., 
elegantly  ornamented.  $1  00. 

A    DISCOURSE   CONCERNING    PRAYER 

And  the  frequenting  Daily  Public  Prayer.  By  Symon  Pa'rick,  D.D.,  sometim« 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Edited  by  Francis  E.  Paget,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  th« 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  1  vol.  royal  16mo.,  elegantly  ornamented.  75  cet,'.* 

THOUGHTS    IN     PAST    YEARS. 

4  beautiful  collection  of  Poetry,  chiefly  Devotional.    By  the  author  ®f  "  Tb« 
Cathedral."     1  vol.  royal  16ruo.,  elegantly  printed.     $1  25. 

THE    CHRISTMAS    BELLS: 

A  Tale  of  Holy   Tide,  and  other  Poems.    By  the  author  of  "  Constance," 
"Virginia,"  &c.     1  vol.  royal  16nra,.  elegantly  ornamented.     T£  cent*. 
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CHURCHMAN'S  LIBRARY.— Continued 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

By  the   Rev.  Henry  Edward  Manning,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chichcstw 
Complete  in  one  elegant  volume,  IGmo.     Price  $1  00. 

This  work  is  considered  by  several  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  oi  Englami 
a  ad  ihis  country,  to  be  the  most  able  treatise  on  the  subject. 

TALES  OF  THE  VILLAGE; 

In  which  the  Principles  of  the  Romanist,  Churchman,  Dissenter,  and  Infidel 
are  contrasted.  By  the  Rev.  Fiancis  E.  Paget,  M.  A.  In  three  elegant 
vols.  18mo.  $1  75. 

LEARN  TO  LIVE. 

Diace  Vivere — Learn  to  Live.  Wherein  is  shown  that  the  Life  of  Christ  is 
and  ought  to  he  an  express  pattern  for  imitation  unto  the  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian. By  Christopher  Sutton,  D.  D.  One  elegant  vol.  IGrno.  Price  $1  UOl 

THE  DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Rev.  Win.  Ingraham  Kip,  author  of  "  Lenten  Fast."  One  elegant 
volume,  16mo.,  of  415  pages.  Price  $1  25. 

THE  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEAD. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans.     From  the  Twelfth  English  edition.    One  ole 
ganily  printed  volume.    75  cents. 

"We  believe  no  person  could  read  this  work  and  not  be  the  better  fsi  rt» 
pious  and  touching  lessons." — London  Lit.  Qazette. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  CHURCHMAN. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  A.  M.  From  the  Seventh  English  edition.  Ono 
elegant  volume,  IGmo.  75  cents. 

"  The  main  part  of  this  admirable  volume  is  occupied  upon  the  illustra- 
tration  of  the  practical  working  of  Church  principles  when  sincerely  received, 
setting  forth  their  value  in  the  commerce  of  daily  life,  and  how  surely  they 
condnct  those  who  embrace  them  in  the  safe  and  quiet  path  of  holy  life." 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 

From  the  Fifth  English  edition.      One  elegantly  printed  volume.    75  cents. 

This  volume  contains  some  of  the  choicest  verses  by  the  most  eminent 
Divines  of  the  piesent  century. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR  ON  EPISCOPACY, 

The  Sacred  Order  and  Offices  of  Episcopacy  Asserted  and  Maintained*  t« 
which   is  added,   Clerus  Domini,  a  Discourse  on  the  Office  Ministerial 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.    One  elegant  volume,  IGm® 
Price  $1  00. 

The  reprint  in  a  portable  form  of  this  eminent  Divine's  unanswerable 
Defence  ot  Episcopacy,  cannot  fail  of  being  welcomed  by  every  churchman 

THE  GOLDEN  GROVE. 

A  choice  Manual,  containing  what  is  to  be  believed,  practised,  and  desired, 
or  prayed  for;  the  prayers  being  fitted  for  the  several  days  of  the  week.. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Guide  for  the  Penitent,  or  a  Model  drawn  up  for  tb« 
help  of  devout  souls  wounded  with  sin.  Also,  Festival  Hymns,  &c.  By 
the  Bight  Rev  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.  One  volume,  16mo.  $0  50 
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G~ENERAL  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

71  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  tb°  Roman  Empire,  to  the  French  Revolution 
By  M.  Guizot,  Professor  o*  rfistory  to  the  Faculty  des  Lettres  of  Paris 
Printed  from  the  second  English  edition,  with  Occasional  Notes,  by  C.  S 
Henry,  D.D.,  of  New- York.  One  handsome  volume,  12mo.  $1  00. 

The  third  edition  of  this  valuable  work  has  just  appeared,  -with  numer 
ous  and  useful  notes,  by  Professor  Henry,  of  the  University  of  New-York 
M.  Guizot,  in  his  instructive  lectures  has  given  an  epitome  of  Modern  His 
tory,  distinguished  by  all  the  merits  which  in  another  department,  render* 
Blackstone  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  and  unbounded  praise  ;  a  work  clone 
.7  condensed,  including  no  ;hing  useless  and  omitting  nothing  essential- 
written  with  grace,  arid  conceived  and  arranged  with  consummate  ability. 

THE   NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY 

IN  THE  BARBAROUS  AND  CIVILIZED  STATE. 

An  Essay  towards  Discovering  the  Origin  and  Course  of  Human  Improve 
ment.  By  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.,  &c.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
Handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper.  2vols.  l^mo  $2  25. 

"  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  determine,  from  an  examination  of  the 
various  forms  in  which  society  has  been  found,  what  was  the  origin  of 
civilization  ;  and  under  what  circumstances  those  attributes  of  humanity 
which  in  one  country  become  the  foundation  of  social  happiness,  are  in  an- 
other perverted  to  the  production  of  general  misery.' 

CARLYLE   ON    HISTORY  &,   HEROES. 

On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History.    Six  Lectures,  re 
ported  with  Emendations  and  Additions,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  author  of 
the  French  Revolution,  Sartor  Resartus,   &c.    Elegantly  printed  in  1 
vol.  12rno.    Second  edition.    $1  00. 

"  And  here  we  must  close  a  work — such  as  we  have  seldom  seen  the 
like  cf,  and  one  which  redeems  the  literature  of  our  superficial  and  rnanu 
factunng  period.    It  is  one  to  purify  our  nature,  expand  our  ideas,  and  ex- 
alt our  souls.    Let  no  library  or  book-room  be  without  it ;  the  more  it  ia 
studied  the  more  it  will  be  esteemed." — Literary  Gazette. 

SOUTHEY'S    POETICAL   WORKS. 

me  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.  The  t*>n 
volume  London  edition  in  one  elegant  royal  8vo.  volume,  with  a  fine  por 
trait  and  vignette.  $3  50. 

*.*  This  edition,  which  the  author  has  arranged  and  revised  with  the 
aame  care  as  if  it  were  intended  for  posthumous  publication,  includes  many 
ftieces  which  either  have  never  before  been  collected,  or  have  hitherto  re 
mained  unpublished. 

SCHLEGEL'S    PHILOSOPHY   OF 
HISTORY. 

The  Philosophy  of  History,  in  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Vienna,  by 
Frederick  von  Schlegel,  translated  from  the  German,  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by  J.  B  Robertson.  Handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper.  2 
vols.  12uio.  $2  50. 

THELIFEOF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Edited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton.    2  vols.  8vo.    $5  00. 

"  We  cordiaLj  recommend  the  perusal  and  diligent  study  of  these  vol- 
umes, exhibiting,  as  they  do,  much  valuable  matter  relative  to  the  Rev<>. 
ution,  the  «»«,ab'ishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  other  importah* 
*nn  lis  of  our  country."—  A'cic-  York  Review 
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THE   NEW  PURCHASE; 

Or,  Seven  and  a  Half  Years  in  the  Far  West.     Dy  Robert  Carlton, 

Alter  fit   Idem. 

Two  handsome  volumes  12mo.     $1  50. 

*  *  This  work  is  characterized  by  much  original  humour  ainl  tnforniatirm. 

A  GALLOP  AMONG  AMERICAN   SCENERY. 

By  Augustus  E.  Sillmian.  One  elegantly  printed  volume.  Ifirno.    75  certta. 

THE  AMERICAN  IN   EGYPT, 

With  Rambles  through  Arabia-Petrcca  and  the  Holy  Land,  during  tfifc 

years  1839-40 

By  James  Ewing  Cooley.  Illustrated  vmn  numerous  Steel  Engravings. 
also  Etchings  and  Designs  by  Johnston.  One  haudsmne  volume,  octavo,  01 
610  pages.  $200.  Cheap  edition,  paper  covers,  $1  00 

"  No  other  volume  extant  can  give  the  reader  so  true  a  picture  of  what  lie  would  be  likely 
(o  see  and  meet  in  Egypt.  IS'o  other  book  is  more  practical  and  plain  in  its  picture  of  precisely 
what  the  traveller  himself  will  meet.  Other  writers  have  one  account  to  give  of  their  jour- 
ney on  paper,  and  another  to  relate  in  conversation.  Mr.  Cooley  has  but  one  story  for  Ui* 
fireside  circle  and  the  f  rmtedpage.'1  —  llrot/ier  Jonathan. 

THE  FLAG  SHIP  ; 

OR  A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

In  the  United  States  Frigate  Columbia,  attended  by  her  nonsort,  the  Sloop  of 
War  John  Adams,  and  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore  George  C. 
Read.  By  Fitch  W.  Taylor,  Chaplain  to  the  Squadron.  2  vols.  12uw. 
plates.  $2  50. 

TOUR  THROUGH  TURKEY  AND  PERSIA. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia  and  Mesopotamia, 
with  an  introduction  and  Occasional  Observations  upon  the  Condition  of 
Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  in  those  countries.  By  the  Rev  Horatio 
Southgate,  Missionary  of  the  Americau  Episcopal  Church.  2  vols.  12mo. 
plates.  $2  00. 

SCOTLAND  AND  THE    SCOTCH; 

OR  THE  WESTERN  CIRCUIT. 

By  Catharine  Sinclair,  Author  of  Modern  Accomplishments,  Modern  Society, 
&c.  &c.  1  vol.  12mo.  $0  75. 

SHETLAND  AND   THE  SIIETLANDERS  ; 

OR  THE  NORTHERN  CIRCUIT. 

iy  Catharine  Sinclair,  Author  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  Holiday  Houn 
&c.  &c.     1  vol.  12mo.  $0  87i. 

HANDY    AN  D  Y,  —  A  TALE  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 

By  Samuel  Lover,  author  of  "  Rory  O'More,"  "The  Gridiron,"  &c.  Illustrated 
with  twenty-two  characteristic  illustrations  from  designs  by  the  Authw.  One 
handsome  volume,  cloth  gilt.  $1  25.  The  same  in  boards,  $1  00.  Th« 
•Aine  with  only  two  plates,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

WITH  TWENTY-THREE  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  DICK  KTTCAT, 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  HECTOR  O'HALLORAN, 

AND    HIS    MAN    MARK    ANTONY    o'TOOLE. 


By  w.  H.  MAXWELL, 

j»«  elegant  volume,  cloth  Rill.    $1  25,  in  board*   $1   00—in  p.if*>'  oove»* 
only  Iwu  plates,  50  c*nfs 
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Cabinet  Edition  of  the  Poets. 


COWPER'S   COMPLETE    POETICAL- 
WORKS. 

The  complete  Poetical  Works  of  Will iam  Cowper,  Esq.,  including 
the  Hymns  and  Translations  from  Mad.  Guion,  Milton,  &c.,  and 
Adam,  a  Sacred  Drama,  from  the  Italian  of  Battista  Aadreini, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  A.M. 
Two  elegantly  printed  volumes,  400  pages  each,  I6mo.,  with 
beautiful  frontispieces.  $1  75. 

This  is  the  only  complete  American  edition. 

Morality  never  found  m  genius  a  more  devoted  advocate  than  Cowper,  noi 
has  moral  wisdom,  in  its  plain  and  severe  precepts,  been  ever  more  success 
fully  combined  with  the  delicate  spirit  of  poetry,  than  in  his  works.  He 
was  endowed  with  all  the  powers  which  a  poet  could  want  who  was  to  he  the 
moralist  of  the  world — the  reprover,  but  not  the  satirist,  of  men — the  teacher 
of  simple  truths,  which  were  to  be  rendered  gracious  without  endangering 
their  simplicity. 

BURNS'    COMPLETE   POETICAL 
WORKS. 

The  complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Explanatory 
and  Glossarial  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  James  Cur- 
rie,  M.D.  1  vol.  16mo.  $125. 

This  is  the  most  complete  edition  which  has  heen  published,  and  contains 
the  whole  of  the  poecry  comprised  in  the  edition  lately  edited  by  Cunningham, 
as  well  as  some  additional  pieces  ;  and  such  notes  have  been  added  as  are  cal- 
culated to  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  Scotland,  so  as  to  render  the 
whole  more  intelligible  to  the  English  reader. 

"No poet,  with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  ever  possessed  the  power  of 
exciting  the  most  varied  and  discordant  emotions  with  such  rapid  transitions." 
— Sir  W.  Scott. 

MILTON'S    COMPLETE    POETICAL 

WORKS. 

The  complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  Explanatory 
Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing, 
A.M.  Beautifully  illustrated.  1  vol.  IGmo.  $125. 

The  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  are  included  in  this  edition, 

Mr.  Stebbing's  notes  will  be  found  very  useful  in  elucidating  the  learned 
allusions  with  which  the  text  abounds,  and  they  are  also  valuable  for  the 
correct  appreciation  with  which  the  writer  directs  attention  to  the  be»»- 
ties  of  the  author. 

SCOTT'S    POETICAL   WORKS. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. — Containing  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Rode- 
rick,  Rokeby,    Ballads,  Lyrics,   and  Songs,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author.    Uniform  with  Cowper,  Burns,  &c.    1  vol.  IGmo  Si  25. 
"  VVaker  Scott  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  and  de- 
servedly so.    He  describes  that  which  is  most  easily  and  generally  understood 
with  more  vivac.ty  and  effect  than  any  other  writer.     His  style  is  clear,  flown  g 
and  transparent:  his  sentiments,  of  which  his  style  is  .-m  e;usy  and  natural  n.<» 
'•"im,  are  common  to  him  with  his  reader**." — Ha-.htl- 
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THE    KINGDOM    OF    CHRIST; 

Or,  Hints  respecting'  the  Principles,  Constitution,  and  Ouhnances 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE, 
M.A.  Chaplain  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Professor  of  English  Literu. 
ture  and  History,  King's  College,  London.  In  one  elegant  oc 
tavo  volume  of  600  pages,  uniform  in  style  with  Newman'* 
Sermons,  Palmer  on  the  Church,  &c.  $2  50. 

"  Mr.  Maurice's  work  i?  eminently  fitted  to  engage  tlie  attention  and  meet  the  wants  of  alt 
interested  in  the  several  movements  that  are  now  taking  place  m  the  religious  community  ;  it 
tuk.es  up  the  pretensions  generally  of  the  several  Protestant  denominations  and  of  the  Ro- 
manists, so  as  to  commend  itself  in  the  growing  interest  in  the  controversy  between  the  lat- 
ter and  their  opponents.  The  political  poition  of  the  work  contains  much  thut  is  attractive 
to  a  thoughtful  man,  of  any  or  of  no  religious  persuasion,  iu  reference  to  Uie  existing  and  peg 
future  state  of  our  country." 


A    MANUAL    FOR    COMMUNICANTS; 

Or  the  Order  for  Administering  the  Holy  Communion;  conveniently  ar- 
ranged with  Meditations  and  Prayers  from  Old  English  Divines,  being 
the  Eucharistica  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Surry, 
(adapted  to  the  American  service.)  Convenient  size  for  the  pockjQt 
37^  cents  —  gilt  edges  50  cents. 

u  These  meditations,  prayeis,  and  expositions,  are  given  in  the  very  words  of  tlie  illustri- 
ous divines,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  doctors  of  the  Church;  and  they  form  altogether 
§ucn  a  body  of  instructive  matter  as  is  nownere  else  to  be  found  in  the  same  com- 
pass. Though  collected  from  various  authors,  the  whole  is  pervadf  d  by  a  unity  of  spirit  and 
purpose;  ami  we  most  earnestly  commend  the  work  as  better  tilted  than  any  other  which 
tre  know,  to  subserve  the  ends  of  sound  edilication  and  fervent  and  substantial  devotion. 
The  American  reprint  has  been  edited  by  a  deacon  of  great  promise  in  the  Church,  and  is  ap- 
propriately dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese."  —  Churcliman. 

OGILBY  ON    LAY-BAPTISM: 

An  Outline  on  the  Argument  against  the  Validity  of  Lay-Baptism.  By  the 
Rev.  John  D.  Ogilby,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  One 
volume  12mo.,  75  cents. 

H  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  above  work,  and  lose  no  time  in  announcing 
its  publication.  From  a  cursory  inspection  of  it,  we  take  it  to  be  a  thorough,  fearless,  ana 
very  able  uiscus«ion  of  the  subject  which  it  proposes,  aiming  less  to  excite  inquiry,  than  to 
Miufy,  by  leaned  and  ingenious  argument,  inquiries  already  excited."  —  CAurcftiaon. 

THE    PRIMITIVE     DOCTRINE    OF 
E  LECT  ION: 

Or,  an  Historical  In.ruiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural 
Election,  as  received  and  maintained  in  the  Primitive  Churcn  ol  Christ. 
By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.,  author  of  "  Difficulties  of  Romanism,' 
"Difficulties  of  Infidelity,"  &c.  Complete  in  one  volume  octavo.  $1  75. 

«  Mr.  Faber  verifies  his  opinion  by  d«monstraiion.  We  cannot  pay  a  higher  respect  to  h» 
•ocfc  than  by  rei-ommeudiar  it  to  all  "—  Church  of  England  Quarterly 
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Works  by  Rev.   Robert  Philip. 

YOUNG    MAN'S   CLOSET    LIBRARY. 

By  Robert  Philip.     With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  1  foi. 

121110.     $1  00. 

LOVE  OF  THE  SPIRIT,  Traced  in  his  Work  :  a  Companion  to  the  Ex- 
perimental Guides.  Sj  Robert  Philip.  1  vol.  1  Sinn.  50  ots. 

DEVOTIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GUIDES.  By  Robert  Philip. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  2  vols.  12mo.  $1  75. 
Containing : 


Guide  to  the  Perplexed 
Do.  do.  Devotional 
Do.  do.  Thoughtful. 


Guide  to  the  Doubting. 
Do.     do.     Conscientious. 
Do.    do.    Redemption. 


LADY'S   CLOSET    LIBRARY. 

AS   FOLLOWS  :    * 

THE  MARYS  ;  or  Beauty  of  Female  Holiness.     By  Robert  Philip.     1  vol 

18mo.     50  cents. 
THE  MARTHAS ;  or  Varieties  of  Female  Piety.     By  Robert  Philip.    1  vol 

18mo.     50  cts. 
THE  LYDIA3 ;  or  Development  of  Female  Character.    By  Robert  Philip 

1  vol.     18mo.     50  cts. 

The  Maternal  Sf^ies  of  the  above  popular  Library  is  saw  ready,  entitled, 
THE   HANNAHS,    or  Maternal  Influence  of  Sons.      By    Robert  Philip 

1  vol.  ISmo.    50  cts. 


to  be  a  most  delightful  and  useful  companion  m  the  nursery,  and  its  influence 
fail  to  be  felt;  first,  in  quickening  tlie  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  ot"  mothers;  iiiii 
next,  in  forming  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  to  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence 
anil  virtue,"— J^vaitgelist. 


GEMS    FROM    TRAVELLERS. 

Illustrative  of  various  passages  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  with  nearly  one  bundled 
Engravings.  Among  the  authorities  quoted  will  lie  found  the  following  dis- 
tinguished names :  Harmer,  Laborde,  Lane,  Madden,  Clarke,  Pococke, 
Chandler,  Malcom,  Hartley,  Russel,  Jowitt,  Came,  Shaw,  Moner,  Neibnhr 
Bruce,  Calmet,  H.  Blunt,  Belzoni,  Lord  Lindsay,  <fec.  &c.  1  vol  12nw 
$1  00. 

"The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  many  passages  full  of  importance  and  beauty,  but  not  ge> 
••rally  understood,  because  they  contain  allusion  to  manners  and  customs,  familiar  indeed 
to  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed,  but  imperfectly  known  to  us.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  this  volume  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  consign;  of  extracts  fiom 
the  narratives  of  travellers  who  have  recorded  the  customs  of  the  oriental  nations,  Iroio 
whom  we  learn  that  some  usages  were  retained  among  them  to  this  day,  ouch  a»  existed  al 
the  times  when  the  Scriptures  were  written,  and  that  these  namea  are  in  many  instances 
fitlle  changed  since  the  patriarchal  times.  The  compiler  of  this  Tolume  trusts  that  it  may  b» 
the  means,  under  God's  providence,  of  leading  unlearned  readers  to  a  more  general  ao 
Huaiutance  with  Kast«ru  custom*,  ltd  asaist  them  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  propriej; 
ud  bwwty  »fth«  illa»*mtiocs  s«  «*>*  -irawn  from-fcem  in  the 
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PALMER'S 
TREATISE    ON    THE    CHURCH. 

4.  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ.  Designed  chiefly  for  Ilia 
use  of  Students  in  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  William  Palme*, 
M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  W.  R.  Whittingham,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Pro. 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Maryland.  Two 
vols.  8vo.,  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper.  $5  00. 

"The  treatise  of  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  best  exposition  and  vindication  of  Church  Principle* 
that  we  have  ever  read  ;  excelling  contemporaneous  treatises  in  depth  of  learning  and  soli- 
dity of  Judgment,  as  much  as  itexcels  older  treatises  on  the  like  subjects,  in  adaptation  to 
the  wants  and  habits  of  tlie  age.  Of  its  influence  in  England,  where  it  has  passed  through 
two  editions,  we  have  not  the  means  to  form  an  opinion  ;  but  we  believe  that  in  this  country 
it  has  already,  even  before  its  reprint,  done  more  to  restore  the  sound  tone  of  Catholic  prin- 
ciples and  feeline  than  any  other  one  work  of  the  age.  The  author's  learning  and  powers  of 
combinaiion  and  arrangement,  great  as  they  obviously  are,  are  less  remarkable  than  the  sterl- 
ing good  sense,  the  vigorous  and  solid  judgment,  wind:  is  everywhere  manifest  in  the  trea- 
tise, and  confers  on  it  its  distinctive  excellence.  Tbe  style  of  the  author  is  distinguished 
dignity  and  masculine  energy,  while  his  tone  is  everywhere  natural  ;  on  proper  occasions, 
reverential;  and  always,  so  far  as  we  remember,  sufficiently  conciliatory. 

"  To  our  clergy  and  intelligent  laity,  who  desire  to  see  the  Church  justly  discriminate 
from  Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  and  dissenting  denominations  on  the  other,  we  earnestly 
commend  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church."—  JS.  Y.  C/iurc/iwiaw. 

PAROCHIAL    SERMONS, 

BY   JOHN   HENRY   NEWMAN,   B.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Oriel  College  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's, 
Oxford.  The  six  volumes  of  the  London  edition  complete  in 
two  elegant  8vo.  volumes  of  upwards  of  600  pages  each.  $5  00. 

9CT  Mr.  Newman's  Sermons  have  probably  attained  a  higher  charactei 
than  any  others  ever  published  in  this  country.  The  following  recom- 
mendatory letter  (is  one  of  the  many)  received  by  the  publishers  during 
their  progress  through  the  press. 

From  *.  Bt*f  of  Ncnk  CWina. 


letter  announcing  your  intention  to  republish  the  Parochial  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Joh» 
Henry  Newman,  B.D.,  Oxford,  has  given  me  sincere  pleasure.  In  complying  with  your 
request  for  my  opinion  of  Uiein,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  ,—  after  a  constant  use  ol  them  in  my 
closet  and  an  observation  of  their  effect  upon  some  of  my  friends,  for  the  last  six  years,—  that 
they  are  among  the  very  best  practical  sermons  in  the  English  language  ;  that  while  they  are 
free  from  those  extravagances  of  opinion  usually  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  90th  1ract, 
they  assert  in  the  strongest  manner  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  en 
farce  with  peculiar  solemnity  and  effect  that  holiness  of  life,  with  the  means  thereto,  eo  char- 
acteristic ofthe  Fathers  of  that  trying  age.  With  high  respect  and  esteem,  your  fnend  and 
••rvant,  L-  S-  IVES" 

HARE'S    PAROCHIAL    SERMONS. 

Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  Augustus  William 
Hare,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Rector  of  Alton 
Barnes.  One  volume,  royal  8vo.  $2  25. 

"  Any  oue  who  can  he  pto«s«d  with  delicacy  of  thought  expressed  in  tr;  most  simple  Ian 
*uage—  any  one  who  can  feel  the  charm  of  finding  practical  duties  elucidated  and  enforced 
by  apt  and  vantu  illustrations—will  be  delighted  with  this  volume,  which  presents  us  witli  U» 

wkings  of  &  piou*  and  highly  gifted  mind-'^-Qnor.  Review. 
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MINIATURE    CLASSICAL    LIBRARY. 

This  unique  Library  will  comprise  the  best  works  of  the  best 
authors  in  prose  and  poetry  ;  published  m  an  elegant  form, 
with  a  beautiful  frontispiece,  tastefully  ornamented.  The 
following  are  now  ready  : 

GOLDSMITH.—  ESSAYS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 37£  cents. 

GOLDSMITH.—  THE  VICAR  OF  W&KEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Golcun.llh. 
S7J  cents. 

JOHNSON.—  THE  HISTORY  OF  RASSELAS,  PRINCE  OF  ABYSSINIA. 
A  Tale.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  37i  cents. 

COTTI  N.—  ELIZABETH,  ou,  THE  EXILES  OF  SIBERIA.  By  Madame 
Gottin,  The  'extensive  popularity  of  this  little  Tale  is  well  known.  31t  cts. 

TOKEN  OF  REMEMBRANCE. 
TOKEN  OF  AFFECTION. 
TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP^ 
TOKEN  OF  THE  HEART. 

Eaoh  volume  consists   of  appropriate  Poetical  extracts  from  the  principal 
writers  of  the  day.    31i  each. 

PURE  GOLD  FROM  THE  RIVERS  OF  WISDOM.  A  collection 
of  short  extracts  on  religious  subjects  from  the  older  writers,  Bishop  Hall, 
Sherlock,  Barrow,  Paley,  Jeremy  Taylor,  &c.  31}  r«nts. 

ST.  PIERR  E.—  PAUL  AND  VIRG'INIA.  From  t.ie  French  of  J.  B.  H 
/)e  St.  Pierre.  31i  cents. 

H.   MORE'S  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS.    Complete.    31  i  cents. 

THE   SEASONS—  By  .lames  Thomson.     37i  cents. 

GEMS    FROM    AMERICAN     POETS.—  37J  cents. 

CLARKE'S    SCRIPTURE  PROMISES.    Complete.    37*  cents. 
"***  These  volumes  will  be  followed  by  others  of  attested  merit. 

TO!  (MliK^W^BQ  ©^  g  !jg  ©[LA  33  IS  9  Their  Position  in 
Society,  Character,  and  Responsibilities.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  "  The 
Women  of  England."  Complete  in  one  handsome  volume,  12mo.  50  cts 


VMS   WQ^IQ  ©P    JIM  ©3,  A  S3  ©3     Their  relative  Duties,  Do 
rueatic    Intluerices  and   Social    Obligations.     By   Mrs.   Ellis,   author  of 
"  The  Women   of  England,"  "  The    Daughters  of  England."    In  one 
handsome  volume,  12tno.  50  cents. 

ff&flg   W©E3!I?9    ©?    i^^AKlSa     Their  Social  Duties  and 
Domestic  Habits.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.    One  handsome  volume,  ISrno.  50  cts. 

H©5!i3H   lIDiD©/?\cir[l©Kla    By   Isaac   Taylor,  author  of  "Natural 

History  of  Enthusiasm,"  &c.  &c.     Second  edition.    1  vol.  12mo.    $1  00. 

"  In  tins  volume  the  general  principles  of  Education,  as   applicable  to  private  families  and 

to  small  schools,  are  stated  and  explained  ;  such  methods  of  treatment,  especially,  being  sug- 

(rented  as  are  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  a  country  residence;  at  the  sairw  time,  hints 

are  offered  of  a  kind  to  be  available  under  any  circumstances  for  carrying  on  the  culture  of 

those  of  the  intellectual  faculties  that  are  the  earliest  developed,  and  on  the  due  expansion  ol 

wkicb  the  force  and  efficiency  of  the  mature  mind  depend." 

"  A  *ery  enlightened,  just,  and  Christian  view  of  a  most  important  subject."  — 
Biblical  Repository. 

kOGSBQ1J'Acu1[l©KI©'©J?  H^IffiG/a^  ^^©KJ^tU^ 

By  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.    Second  edition,  1  vo;.  loino. 


©F   A  53©™  SB  tDFHa     By 

Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm."   Third  edition. 
I  vol.  12mo.  87  J  cents. 

«-«ne  cf  the  Tiostlaarnfd  ami  oxtraordma.ry  works  of  modern  tunes." 
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THE  YOUNG  STUDENT; 

Or,  Hi'lph  ar.d  Victor.  By  Madame  Guizot.  From  the  French,  by  Pamuel 
.lac  !•.  sun.  One  elegant  volume  of  500  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price  75 
cents. 

"This  volume  of  biographical  incidents  is  a  striking  picture  of  juvenile 
life.  To  all  that  numberless  class  of  youth  who  ;:re  passing  through  their 
literary  education,  whether  in  boarding-schools  or  academics,  in  the  colle- 
giate course,  or  the  preparatory  studies  connected  with  them,  we  know 
nothing  more  precisely  fitter!  to  meliorate  their  character,  and  direct  their 
course,  subordinate  to  the  higher  authority  of  Christian  ethics,  than  this 
excellent  delineation  of  'The  Young  Student,'  by  Madame  Guizot.  It  is  a 
perfect  reflecting  minor,  in  which  the  whole  race  may  behold  the  resolution, 
tiie  impetuosity,  and  the  disobedient  tendencies  of  their  own  nearls,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  history  of  Ralph  ;  and  the  moral  daring,  dignity,  and  triumph, 
exhibited  !«y  Victor.  I'.ut  it  is  not  Hie  son  alone  who  is  i  aught  by  Madame 
Gm/Ait— ev.-ry  father,  also,  who  has  children  i?till  under  the  age  of  manhood, 
and  even  '  irnindpas,'  can  derive  rich  edification  from  the  example  of  Kalpn's 
father  and  Victor's  guardianship.  The  French  Academy  were  correct  in 
theii  judgment  when  they  pronounced  Madame  Guizot's  Student  the  best 
iook  of  the  year." — JV".  Y.  Courier  4r  Enquirer. 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  STORY  BOOK; 

Or,  Tales  and  Dialogues  foi  the  Nursery.  By  Mrs.  Jerram,  (late  Jane 
Elizabeth  Holmes.)  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  Elegantly 
bound,  with  gold  stamp  01;  side.  Price  50  cents 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE.  —In  writing  the  following  pages,  my  most  earnest 
desire  has  been  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  little  children,  kindly  and  affec- 
tionate feelings  towards  each  other,  submission  and  loving  confidence  to- 
wards their  parents,  and  reverence  and  love  towards  God.  This  I  have 
attempted  in  describing  scenes  and  objects  most  of  which  must  be  familiar 
to  every  child.  The  language  I  have  used  is  the  easiest  I  could  command, 
so  that  a  child  of  three  years  old  may  understand  it. 

VERY  LSTTLE  TALES, 

For  very  Little  Children.  In  single  syllables  of  three  and  four  letters. 
From  the  sixth  London  edition  ;  illustrated  with  numctous  engravings. 
Elegantly  bound  in  cloth.  Price  37  1-2  cents. 

The  type  of  this  little  volume  is  quite  a  curiosity,  it  is  so  large. 

"The  suitableness  of  this  little  work  to  its  object,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  edition  went  off  within  three  weeks  from  the  day  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  that  a  fouith  was  required  in  a  few  months.  It  is  designed  for 
children  who  have  just  acquired  the  knowledge  of  their  alphabet  ;  a  period 
in  juvenile  education  which  has  been  hitherto  left  without  any  provision  of 
tne  kind  " — Extract  from  Preface. 

LUCY  AND  ARTHUR; 

A  Cook  for  Children.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth.  Price  50  cents. 

CONTENTS.— I.  The  Nursery.  IT.  The  Little  Black  Pony.  III.  The 
Little  Gardens.  IV.  The  Day's  Work.  V.  The  Walk.  VI.  Mamma'* 
Stories.  VII.  Papa's  Stories.  VIII.  Sunday. 

"  This  is  a  book  in  advance  of  the  "  Very  Little  Taies,"  and  intended  foi 
lucla  uud  miii*e*,  to  whom  it  will  doubtlew  pove  a»  acceptable  gift.' 


A  LIBRARY  FOR  MY  10DXG  COflSTfiYIKil. 

This  Library  is  confided  to  the  editoria.1  care  of  one  of  the  most,  suc- 
cessful writers  of  the  day,  and  commends  Use  If  as  presenting  to 
the  readers  of  this  country  a  collection  of  books,  chiefly  confined 
to  American  subjects  of  historical  interests. 

Volumes  already  Published,  uniform  in  style.     Price  ."7  1-2  cents,  each. 

I.— ADVENTURES  OF  HENRY  HUDSON. 

By  The  author  of  "  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations." 

This  little  volume  mrnishes  us,  from  authentic  sources,  the  most 
important  facts  in  this  celebrated  adventurer's  life,  and  in  a  style 
that  possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest. — Evening  Post. 

II.— ADVENTURES  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  S3IITH, 

The  Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.     By  the  author 

of  "  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations." 

It  will  be  read  by  youth  with  all  the  interest  of  a  novel,  and  cer- 
tainly with  much  more  profit. — N.  Y.  American. 

III.— D AWNINGS  OF  GENIUS; 

Or,  the  Early  Lives  of  some  Eminent  Persons  of  the  last 
Century.     By  Anne  Pratt. 

CONTENTS.— Sir  Humphrey  Davy — Rev.   George  Crabbe — Baron 
Cuvier— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds— Lindley  Murray— Sir  James  Macin 
tosh — Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

IV.— ADVENTURES  OF  HERNAN  CORTES, 

The  Conqueror  of  Mexico.     By  the  author  of  "  Uncle 

Philip's  Conversations." 

The  story  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  told  in  a  captivating  style. 
Such  books  add  all  the  charms  of  Romance  to  the  value  of  his- 
tory.— Prov.  Journal. 

V.— ADVENTURES  OF  DANIEL  BOONE, 

The   Kentucky    Rifleman.     By   the  author    of  "  Uncle 

Philip's  Conversations." 

It  is  an  excellent  narrative,  written  in  a  plain,  familinr  style,  and 
sets  forth  the  character  and  wild  adventures  of  the  hero  of  the 
Kentucky  wilderness  in  a  very  attractive  light.  The  boys  will  all 
be  in  agony  to  read  it." — Com.  Adv. 

VI.— LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  Robert  Southey,  LL.D. 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  written  Life  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
It  exhibits  some  striking  passages  of  his  career  in  a  true  light. 

vii.— rni'ir  RANDOLPH. 

A  Tale  of  Virginia.     By  Mary  Gertrude. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  work  relating  to  the  Early  History  of 
the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

VIII.-IX.— HISTORY  OF   THE   FRENCH    REVO- 

LUTION, 

Its  Causes  and  Consequences.     By  F.  Maclean  Rowan. 
A  work  written  in  the  best  spirit,  and  adapted  for  universal  cir- 
culation. 

*»*  Other  works  of  equal  value  will  be  added  to  the  series. 


A  IP  IP  It  IB  f  ©IP 

TALES   FOR  THE   PEOPLE, 

AND  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  works  of  which 
the  collection  is  composed,  so  that  nothing  either  mediocre  in 
talent,  or  immoral  in  tendency,  is  admitted. 

The  following  are  comprised  in  the  series,  uniform  in  size  and  stylet 

MY  UNCLE  THE  CLOCKMAKER.    By  Mary  Howitt.  37  1-2  cts. 
THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA;  written   for  Young  People.    By 

Capt.  Marryat.    2  vols.,  75  cents. 
DOMESTIC   TALES  AND  ALLEGORIES.    By   Hannah     More. 

37  1-2  cents. 
RURAL  TALES  ;  portraying  Social  Life.    By  Hannah  More.    37 1-2 

cents. 
THE  POPLAR  GROVE  ;  or,  Little  Harry  and  his  Uncle  Benjamin. 

By  Mrs.  Copley.     37  1-2  cents. 

EARLY  FRIENDSHIPS.    By  Mrs,  Copley.    37  1-2  cents. 
THE  CROFTON  BOYS.     By  Harriet  Martineau.     37  1-2  cents. 
THE  PEASANT  AND  THE    PRINCE.     By    Harriet    Martineau. 

37  1-2  cents. 

THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER.  By  Mrs.  Cameron.  37  1-2  cents. 
MASTERMAN  READY  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written 

for  Young  People.    By  Captain  Marryat.    Three  volumes  ;  each 

37  1-2  cents. 

THE  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  MIND  ;  or,  Intellectual  Mir- 
ror. An  elegant  collection  of  Delightful  Stories  and  Tales; 

many  plates.     50  cents. 
HOPE    ON,  HOPE   EVER  ;  or,  Ihe  Boyhood  of  Felix  Law.    By 

Marv  Howitt.    37  1-2  cents. 

STRIVE  AND  THRIVE;  aTale.  By  Mary  Howitt.  37  1-2  cents. 
SOWING  AND  REAPING  :  or,  What  will  Come  of  it?  By  Mary 

Howitt.     37  1-2  cents. 
WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST  1  a  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.  37  1-2 

cents. 
WHICH  IS  THE  WISER  ?  or,  People  Abroad.    By  Mary  Howitt. 

37  1-2  cents. 
LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CARE;  or,  How  Poor  People  Live.    By 

Mary  Howitt.    37  1-2  cents. 
WORK    AND  WAGES  ;  or,  Life   in  Service.    By    Mary  Howitt 

37  1-2  cents. 

ALICE  FRANKLIN.    By  Mary  Howitt.     °~  1-2  cents. 
NO  SENSE  LIKE  COMMON  SENSE.  By  Ma, y  Howitt.  371-2cts. 
THE  DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT:  To  which  is  added  the  Con- 

fessions  of  a  Maniac.     By  Mrs.  Ellis.    37  1-2  cents. 
SOMERVILLE  HALL:  To  which  is  added  the  Rising  Tide.  By  Mrs. 

Ellis.  37  1-2  cents. 
FIRST  IMPRESSIONS;  or,  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home 

Happy.     By  Mrs.  Ellis.    37  1-2  cents. 
MINISTER'S  FAMILY  ;  or,  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Horn* 

Happy.     By  Mrs.  Ellis.  37  1-2  cents. 

THE  TWIN  SISTERS  ;  a  Tale-  By  Mrs.  Sandham.  37  1-2  cents. 
TIRED  OF  HOUSEKEEPING;  aTale.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  37  1-2  cU. 
YOUNG  STUDENT.  By  Madame  Guizot.  3  vols.  $1  12. 

OVE  AND  MONEY.    By  Mary  Howitt.     37  1-2  cents. 

%*  Other  works  of  equal  interest  will  be  added  to  tne  series, 


